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CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. JOYCE. 


We did not see very much of Mr. Joyce. Generally he went 
- out in the morning and returned about tea time. At the end of a 
week we knew no more about him than on the first day he came. 
But he still retained the high position he had attained in our good 
landlady’s estimation, and she averred, that detective or not, he 
was a very pleasant man. 

“If my poor dear papa had been alive, Master Dalton,”’ said 
she a few evenings afterwards, ‘‘ Mr. Joyce is just the man he 
would have appreciated. So full of information, and such a sensible 
man of the world! What a difference to that horrid Mr. Crawley, 
who, Iam sure, was something he ought not to have been. Oh, 
Master Dalton, I do hope he’ll stop with us; I’d sooner let him 
have the apartments for six shillings a-week than that he should go 
away.” 

‘** We must not make too sure of him, ma’am, I fear.’’ 

‘Lor’, Master Dalton, why ?’’ 

“From one or two things he said last night, I don’t think he 
intends to remain with us very long.”’ 

Sure enough when the first week had expired Mr. Joyce in- 
formed us at tea time that he was going away that very night. 

‘I’m sorry to hear you say that, sir,’ answered Mrs. Briggs, 
aghast. ‘‘I hope we have made you comfortable. We have 
endeavoured to do so, I assure you.”’ 

**T have nothing to complain of, Mrs. Briggs,’’ answered the 
other; then seeming to have formed a resolution, he went on. 
“The fact of the matter, ma’am, is, that I came here for a purpose. 
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That purpose has been to a certain extent accomplished, and my 
stay here longer is unuecessary. I may as well, however, inform 
you what that purpose was, for you may be able to afford me some 
information I still require.”’ 

Mrs. Briggs assured him of her willingness to give him any in. 
formation in her power. 

‘To be brief, then, ma’am,” said Mr. Joyce ; “ I am a sergeant 
in the detective police. Some years ago there was a murder com. 
mitted in the country ; till the present time the perpetrator of that 
murder has escaped. Though a man at the time was strongly 
suspected, there was a link wanting im the chain of evidence which 
rendered it utterly impossible to bring the crime home to him, 


Recently, however, that link has been supplied, or, at least, we, 


have good reason to imagine so. I am appointed to the duty of 
_ completing the chain of evidence.” 

“There now,’’ cried Mrs. Briggs, holding up her hands in 
amazement, “‘ Master Dalton said he believed you were a detective, 
and so you are.” 

“ Yes,’ J mterposed ; ‘“‘ you, sir, are just like all the detectives 
I ever read of, and it is all turning out exactly as it always does.” 

Mr. Joyce looked at me and laughed. 

‘* But, sir,’ said Mrs. Briggs, “ you haven’t told us why you 
came here.’’ 

*“‘ Because a former lodger of yours is the suspected murderer.” 

“Mr. Crawley !”’ 

“Crawley is one of the names by which he is known.”’ 

“It is possible that I can mention another,” said I, quietly. 

Mr. Joyce looked at me askance. 

“Do you know anything of him, sir ?’’ returned he. 

“Not a great deal,’’ I rejoined; “ but, unless 1 am mistaken, 
he adopted, many years ago, the name of Biffle. 

“Which is his real name,’’ cried the detective, eagerly. 

“To think that a murderer has ever lodged in a house of mine! 
What would my poor dear papa have thought of that !’’ ejaculated 
our landlady, in dire distress. 

** May I inquire, Master Dalton, how you came to know the 
name of the party ?’’ the detective demanded. 

“T will tell you all that I know about him ?’’ I replied. 

And then as briefly as I could I recapitulated to him the 
account of my meeting with the strange man in the wood in my 
early childhood, and how he had instigated me to bear his message 
to Mr. Harrington, and how I fulfilled that mission; with all of 
which the reader is already familiar. Mr. Joyce listened in silence 
until I had concluded, and then striding thoughtfully across the 
room, he appeared to muse upon what I had divulged. 
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** You have given me important information, Master Dalton,’’ 
he said at length. ‘‘ It supplies to my mind a sufficient reason for 
some matters which were not altogether explicable. One of the 
things that has puzzled me, sir, is to find out a motive which could 
lead the murderer to perpetrate the crime. I think I can see that 
motive now.’ 

«‘The motive for the man, Biffle, to do it ?”’ 

"ie." 

‘7 can't see what motive he can have had—at least, in any- 
thing I have stated to you.” 

“Perhaps he wanted to rob the poor gentleman—I always 
thought Mr. Crawley was a robber or something ; though I must 
declare I never did think he was a murderer,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Mr. Joyce smiled grimly. 

‘His motive might have been prompted by some other person 
who had an interest in the poor gentleman’s death.’’ 

“You mean Mr. Harrington,”’ I returned. 

The detective again smiled grimly. 

“ At all events, “Master Dalton,’’ said he; ‘‘ you have yourself 
shown a mysterious connection between the two. It is plain there 
is some criminal tie between them. Now, I ask youmwho received 
the advantage by the death of Mr. Arthur Harrington? That 
Biffle was the actual murderer, sir, I don’t mind stating to you in 
private, is my strong conviction. Suspicion fell upon him long ago, 
and late circumstances have confirmed that suspicion.”’ 

“ The confession of viens ti old Mike ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“What were the grounds upon which suspicion attached to 
Biffle in the first instance ?’’ I asked. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then replied. 

‘* Biffle had been formerly a servant of Mr. Arthur Harrington, 
who discharged him from his service on account of his extremely 
bad character. Biffle had been heard to threaten his former master 
with violence, and to declare that the latter should pay dearly for 
having dismissed him. ‘This was originally the chief grounds for 
suspicion against Biffle, and it must be confessed they did not pre- 
sent much solid foundation for anything beyond suspicion.”’ 

“But if he was suspected to bave murdered Mr. Arthur 
Harrineton out of private revenge, this seems to me to tell strongly 
against your hypothesis that he did so through the instigation of — 
of any other person whose interests might be enhanced by that 
gentleman’s death.’ 

“Well argued, sir,” cried the detective with a smile. ‘‘ But 
do you not understand, this was the hypothesis held by some who 
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suspected Biffle at the time; but this hypothesis was untenable 
upon various grounds. The mere offhanded threat of a person like 
Biffle that he would do some vague injury to his former employer 
was hardly sufficient to lead to the conclusion that he contemplated 
so foul and awful o revenge as murder. And I have already stated 
that we had no other reasons to suspect him, at least sufficient to 
authorise his arrest. ‘The other theory I have hinted at is one J 
have formed, I might almost say, since the information you 
have just now given tome. I may be right in my conclusions, or 
I may be wrong. ‘Time, Master Dalton, proves all things. ’ 

** Very likely what you say, sir, is quite right, though I must 
say I don’t quite understand it all myselt,”’ interposed Mrs, Briggs, 
whose presence even we had almost forgotten, but who had been 
staring at us all this while in open-mouthed wonder. ‘‘ What I 
can’t make out, sir, is what you came here for, pretending you 
were a gentleman from the country. Why did you come to lodge 
here, sir—not but what I am very sorry to lose you, sir, for you 
have always been very careful not to give trouble and all that.” 

‘** ] came, ma’‘am, to Jearn where your late lodger, Mr. Biffle or 
Crawley had gone to. He has been abroad since his adventure 
with Master Dalton those long years ago. I was able to trace him 
to this house, but here I lost him.”’ 

* Abroad, lias he?’ repeated Mrs. Briggs, in soliloquy. ‘* Well 
I always thought he had seen foreign lands. He looked like an 
Italian organ-grinder, only more vicious, so to say.”’ 

‘*He had been used to harder work than organ-grinding, 
ma’am,”’ said the detective. ‘ He had been convicted of a robbery 
about thirteen years ago, and had served seven years for it. Since his 
time was up he has been tc America and back again, living on his 
wits; and as he hasn’t got much wits, I’m afraid, ma’am, the 
poor wretch must have had rather a hard living of it sometimes. He 
was a sharper, who played the thimble-rig dodge at the races, 
and such like. Lor’, bless you, ma’am, the police knew him well 
enough, but since he was here we've regularly lost the scent of 
him.”’ 

**'You thought by coming bere and living in the house you 
would probably hear more about him, and as to where he had gone 
than otherwise,’’ I observed. 

** Precisely so,’’ was the reply. 

Our landlady did not however, appear exactly at ease. 

“ Well, sir,”’ said she, with dignity, “I hope you did not suppose 
that either I or Mr. Briggs or any of the family had anything to do 
with that man or any of his crimes; for I am sure, sir, no one was 
more glad to see the baci of him than I was, as Master Dalton cat 
tell you.”’ 
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Mr. Joyce laughed and hastened to reassure her on that head. 
“And I do think, sir,’ the lady went on, “if you had only 
asked me for what information I was able to give about hin, it 
would have been better than spying about us as though we were 
all like him.”’ 

‘‘My dear ma’am,’ 
ask you.” 

‘¢ When, sir ?”’ 

*‘T came to this house about a fortnight ago.” 

“Mercy on us, then, you were the man who asked for 
Crawley ?”’ 

‘Certainly I was, and your replies struck me as evasive, and I 
thought you might be in some way associated with him—excuse me 
saying so, ma’am, I know better now.”’ | 

“Since this man quitted here you have failed to trace him?’ 
said I. , 

** Utterly.” 

‘* Possibly, then, I can put you again on his track.”’ 

Joyce glanced at me sharply; then after a moment’s hesitation 
and a rapid look from myself to Mrs. Briggs and back again, he 
sald— 

“Tf you are not tired, perhaps you would like a walk this fine 
evening, Master Dalton.’’ 

Detecting the meaning glance he cast upon me, I at once con- 
sented, and in a few minutes I and my new friend were in the 
street. He halted before the door of a retired looking public-house, 
and beckoning me to follow, led the way into a comfortable parlour, 
where we found ourselves alone. 

‘* Here,”’ said he, “ we can talk over business quietly. It is 
not well to have three persons to a.conference, Master Dalton, 
when two will do, especially when the third is a woman. Now 
tell me what you were going to say about Bifile’s proceedings after 
he left Mrs. Brigys’s. ‘Then,’ added he, in a different tone of voice 
and with a kind expression of the eye which struck me; “I shall 
have a few questions to ask you, my dear boy, and if your answers 
are what I expect, I shall have a revelation to make which will 
perhaps surprise you.”’ 

Wondering at the remark and the changed manner of my com- 
panion, I related to him, as shortly as I could, the adventure of Mr. 
Sullivan and myself the first night of our ‘arrival in Mrs. Briggs’s 
apartments, and the conversation we had overheard between Biffle 
and his friend. 

“ Another link in the chain is forged,’’ observed the detective 
quietly, when I had ceased speaking. , 

‘You will avail yourself of it ?’’ 


interposed the other, soothingly, ‘‘I did 
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‘* Trust me.”’ 

** Wall it be a sufficient clue ?”’ I inquired. 

‘“*It is something, Master Dalton, at any rate. I shall go to 
Elmsley to-morrow, and try if I can unkennel my fox.”’ 

After this there was silence between us for some minutes, } 
was too full of thought and anxiety at the new aspect in which the 
events of my life were presented to me, to feel much inclination for 
speech. I could scarcely realise the facts to which the openly 
expressed opinions of my companion had given rise. How was it . 
possible to believe that Mr. Harrington, the friend—or at least, 
seemingly the friend—of my poor uncle, was the black-dyed 
villain which suspicion indicated him to be? Yet when I remem. 
bered the different incidents of my childhood, many of them 
almost forgotten now, but which I have endeavuured to record in 
preceding chapters of this narrative, 1 could not but admit to my 
self how they ail corroborated the inferences to which my companion 
had come. © °* 

As for Mr. Joyce, he was sitting all this while, glancing at me 
furtively from under his bushy eyebrows, and quietly smoking his 
cigar, or sipping from ume to time the brandy-and-water before 
him. 

“Oliver Dalton,’’ said he at length in a low, solemn tone, “I 
have now one or two questions to ask you about yourself. You'll 
believe me, youngster, when I assure you I don’t ask them out of 
curiosity ; but from some remarks you let fall, I believe I can tell 
you something that will interest you. You have spoken once or 
twice of your aunt and your uncle. Who was your father, my 
boy ?”’ 

I felt the blood quit my face at the question, which was indeed 
ever uppermost in my own mind, 

‘You ask me a question I cannot answer,’’ I replied, sadly. 
“My parents were unknown to me. Those of whom you have 
heard me speak as my aunt and uncle were only generous friends, 
who, through charity, gave me home and shelter when there was no 
one else on whom | had a nearer claim, to give them me.”’ 

‘* You do not remember your mother, then? Of course not!” 
my companion went on, almost as though thinking aloud, but 
regarding me with a kind and almost gentle aspect, that on his 
rough face seemed a pleasant anachronism. 

**Can you tell me of her?’ I exclaimed, eagerly. 

“‘T knew her once, my boy, and loved her,’’ answered the other 
quietly and sorrowfully. 

Then after a pause he spoke as follows :— 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MR JOYCE’S STORY. 


“]T NEED not speak to you very much about my own early life, 
though, in order that you may understand the little history I am 
about to tell you, I must just briefly touch upon it. Let it suffice, 
twenty years ago I was a tall, strapping young fellow, just of age, 
full of the hope which gladdens the heart of youth. My father 
was a farmer who cultivated a small farm near Ilford, in Essex, and 
I was the eldest of a numerous family. I dare say I was but a 
simple, good-natured sort of fellow, whose wits were not too sharp 
at that time ; but I was full of strength and life and spirits, and 
without much vanity. I may assure you, Oliver, that I was rather 
a favourite with the lasses, and not unliked by the men; and 
there was many a farm round about, where, if I dropped in of an 
evening after work was over, I had a hearty welcome from my own 
mates, and a smile and a blushing greeting from many a buxom 
maid. 

“ Amongst my friends was one, Mr. Gaston, a jolly old farmer, 
beneath whose roof I received a more cordial welcome; if that were 
possible, than anywhere. And this welcome I put to a pretty 
severe test I can promise you, for rarely did a day pass that did not 
find me,-at one time or the other, a visitor at Broadhurst—such was 
the name by which Mr. Gaston’s farm was known. ‘The secret of 
my attachment to Broadhurst was the fact that Emma Gaston was 
the prettiest girl for ten miles round. I can alimost see her now, 
Master Dalton, standing before me, in her neat little hat, just 
cocked on one side, and her gentle brown eyes looking at me 
coquettishly from underneath, just as she used to do, when I—feel- 
ing bashful and half-ashamed, but, oh, so happy,—would bring her 
anosegay, or some little present, and stammer out my entreaty that 
that she would accept it. There were not a few young fellows as 
eager to get a smile or a kind word from Emma Gaston as I was, I 
can assure you, but somehow I was rather a favourite with her 
father, who had been a staunch friend of my father’s since their 
boyhood ; and I began to flatter myself that I stood tolerably well 
in the good graces of Emma herself, though she would often laugh 
at me and pout ; and when I was sentimental turn my lackadaisical 
looks and speeches into ridicule, until I was distracted almost with 
love and disappointment, with hope and fear. 

‘* At last, however, I made up my mind that I would have yea 
or nay one way or the other, and know my fate for certain. I met 
Emma one bright summer evening in the woods, and spoke out 
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manfully how I loved her, and entreated her to keep me no longer - 


in the misery of further suspense. 

“* Ah! Oliver, it may seem absurd for a man at my time of life 
to have romantic flights, but when I think of that evening I am 
young again, my boy ; I have all the feelings of youth fresh at my 
heart, and I forget the chasm of the years that are gone!” 

‘Tt seems but yesterday that I was pouring out my words of 
tanderness and love into the girl’s ear, and that she was standing 
beside me, her eyes cast down and her dainty face blushing like a 
rose, and that her lips trembled and the tear stood in her eye as she 
tried to whisper something. And then I caught her in my arms 
tenderly, and I had the first warm kiss. 

‘ Well, it is the old story, Oliver Dalton. We all of us fall in 
love at some times of our lives, and we think each other angels, 
and that the heavenly bliss we enjoy in each other’s company will 
last fgr ever.’ Then we see somebody else who pleases us better, and 
we forget vows and heart-aches. Not many of us marry our young 
loves, my boy; not many marry for love at all. You see J after. 
wards married a good-natured cook who had saved a little money 
years ago, and we got on very well together; but I shouldn’t like 
her to know all that was between me and Emma Gaston long 
ago !”’ 

The detective remained silent a few moments, staring vacantly 
before him, and tapping the table with his fingers as though lost 
utterly in thought. 

‘* Well, well,’ said he, sharply, and rousing himself afresh, 
“we won't dilate on all that. I’ll just cut that as short as possible 
for it has nothing to do with my story. 

“ Hrama Gaston had consented to become my wile. 1 am not 
a very romantic sort of a man, but that time of my life seems more 
like a happy dream of fairyland than a reality of life. What 
pleasant walks we used to have together in the summer evenings 
in the melancholy twilight, and across the cornfields in the silence 
of night and the soft light of the moon! Ah, it was a happy time! 
Men don’t have it more than once in their lives, and when, it is 
over, when years have gone, and the tough fight with the world has 
taught you that moonlight is moonlight merely, that nightingales 
are after all only birds, and that girls are not angels but middle- 
aged, fluffy, deceitful women in probation, one may stil! look back 
with a sigh at the early fancies time has scattered. 

“TI was in the seventh heaven, and I was rather roughly 
brought down again to earth. The time was fixed for our wedding 
when I became gradually aware of a change in Emma’s conduct 
towards nie. She was impatient sometimes at the endearments I 
lavished upon her, and spoke impetuously often, and to the watchful 
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eye of a lover it soon became plain that she had some secret 
that she concealed from me, and which preyed deeply on her mind. 
Ip vain I besought her to take me into her confidence, in order that 
if I could not alleviate her cares, I might at least, share them with 
her. She hastily and vehemently assured me that I was wrong in 
my assumption ; and that she had no troubles to confide. I spoke to 
her father, but he, poor man, only opened his eyes very wide, then 
laughed, and concluded, by advising me ‘to touzle the gal well,’ 
and that he’d be bound to say the only reason the girl was angry 
with me—if she were angry in reality—was that I didn’t kiss her 
enough. 

“The mystery was soon cleared up. One evening when Emma 
believed I had been called away by business to a distant part of the 
country, happening to return earlier than I had expected, I donned 
my courting clothes and trugged merrily over to Broadhurst. In- 
tending to give my beloved one an agreeable surprise, I clambered 
over the railings of the farm, and expected to find her as usual, 
busy in the garden. But she was not there. Iran into the house 
and encountered the jolly old farmer himself, of whom I asked 
where Emma was. He only roared out a peal of laughter at my 
question, and said J ought to know where she was better than any- 
body, for that he believed she had gone out somewhere to meet me, 
and thien he called me a ‘ sly dog,’ evidently supposing that I was 
playing upon him a trick. My heart misgave me, but without 
another word, except to learn from tie servants that Emma had 
gone out dressed as usual, and to ascertain the direction she had 
taken, J hastened from the house. I tried to flatter myself that 
perhaps she really had forgotten that I had had no expectation of 
seeing her that evening, and had really gone out to meet me, as was 
her wont. 

‘There was a certain grove with a brook running across it, and 
a romantic rustic bridge overshadowed by willows. This was a 
favourite spot of ours for our evening meetings, and hither I went, 
thinking, if anywhere, I might find Emma there. Find her there, 
I did, indeed ; but my heart sank within me, when, on catching the 
first glimpse of Emma's well-known blue dress fluttering in the 
wind, I perceived a gentleman lingering fondly by her side, his arm 
encircling her waist. 

“Rage burning fiercely in my heart, I went boldly up and 
stood betore him. <A faint shriek burst from the faithless girl’s 
lips, and a deathly pallor overspread her face when she beheld me 
standing menacingly there. She threw herself into her companion’s 
arms, and swooned away. 

“ Almost mad with jealousy I flew at my rival, and sought to 
Year the false-hearted girl from his clasp. But he was a tall, 
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powerful man, and merely uttering scornfully and defiantly the’ 
epithet ‘ Fool!’ he met my attack by a violent blow with his fist, 
which struck me full on the temple, and laid me senseless at his 
feet. On recovering my senses, and glancing around me, I found 
myself alone in the grove, and as the recollection of the scene which 
had just taken place came back to me, I felt too full of humilia. 
tion to seek an interview with Emma again that night. I skulked 
home, and locked myself up in my own room, a prey to the agony 
of mingled jealousy, mortification, and desire for revenge. 

“‘ Karly next morning poor Mr. Gaston came round to our house 
dismayed and broken-hearted almost, yet hot and furious, and burn. 
ing over with vengeance. He demanded me: and as soon as I could 
understand the purport of his broken sentences and imprecations, I 
gathered from him that Emma had eloped on the previous night. 
Mr. Gaston swore hard and fast that he did not know who his 
daughter's seducer was, and that he had had no suspicion whatever 
of her having held clandestine meetings with anyone. I gleaned 
from him also that be had ascertained by inquiries, that Emma 
and her betrayer had taken a post-chaise on the preceding night, 
and had gone in the direction of London. This, and a vague 
description of the man, was all he had been able to learn. 

‘*Mr. Gaston and myself hastened up to the metropolis; but 
we were unable to trace the fugitives, and all inquiries Were in 
vain. We had, however, some reasons to believe they had left the 
country, and had fled either to France, or somewhere on the 
Continent. 

** T will only touch briefly on my own life at this time. The 
despair which had taken possession of me rendered me wild ‘and 
desperate. I remained in London, and became associated with 
evil company. Thus it was 1 became acquainted with vice and 
crime. I mention this fact in all candour, partly to account for my 
being a detective officer now, as you are perhaps aware that many, 
if not most of our officers have once been experts in the crimes it is 
now their profession to track out.”’ 

The detective paused again, and sipped his brandy-and-water 
He got up from his seat and paced across the room, seeming lost in 
thought ; then, stooping before me, he looked me full in the face, 
gravely and solemnly. 

“I was convicted for an offence, and while I was undergoing 
my sentence,’ he went on in a low, expressive tone, ‘‘ the murder 
of Mr. Arthur Harrington at the Demon’s Mouth occurred. I 
mention this because it appears to me to affect you in some measure 
from circumstances I will now state. I will merely recapitulate 
a few facts as 1 elucidated them, and leave you to draw conclusions. 
‘* After my sentence had expired, you may suppose one of the 
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first things I did was to endeavour to learn what had become of 

Gaston. Iascertained that about a couple of years after her 

nt she had returned in extreme poverty to Broadhurst with 
achildin her arms. Her father had cursed her and refused to 
receive her back to his home, though she protested she was a 
married woman, and that her husband had deserted her. She 
refused to give up her husband’s name, as she vowed not to divulge 
it. Her father, I say, was obdurate ; refused to believe her inno- 
cence, and turned her from his door. 

‘* Well, I was able to trace the poor girl to a miserable Jodging- 
house, the keeper of which remembered the circumstance of the girl 
and her child living there for a short time in great destitution. 
They knew her there under the name of Mrs. Gaston. I was able 
to trace her thence to Great Elmsley m 

My heart beat violently at this stage of Mr. Joyce’s narrative. 

“She was my mother ?’’ I could only gasp out 

The detective looked at me with a kind, sad smile. 

“She was : and you were the child.” 

I felt overpowered by this statement, and it seemed that every 
drop of blood had left my face, and that my heart, which a moment 
before had been throbbing furiously, had now almost ceased to 
beat. 

‘‘T soon gathered particulars ‘ of your poor mother’s death, 
my companion proceeded, “‘and I was glad to hear that her child 
had been humanely adopted by the schoolmaster. Every one 
spoke in the highest terms of the charity and kindness of Mr. 
Dalton, and I was content to leave you in the quarters into which 
you had so fortunately fallen; otherwise I believe I should have 
taken you away, and reared you myself. For the love I had borne 
Emma was still tender, now that her sorrows had ended in death.”’ 
: “And my father !’’ I demanded in excitement. ‘ Who was 

et” 

My new friend gave me u strange look, as he replied— 

‘‘T have my own theory about that, Oliver; but I do not know 
that it is the true one.” 

“Speak plainly, sir, J entreat you.”’ 

“ First of all I will put you in possession of one or two more 
facts. I learned from the woman I have before spoken of, who 
kept the lodging-house at which you and your mother had resided ; 
that while you were there the man whom we know by the name of 
Bijjle had been on two or three occasions to see her. Now putting 
two and two together, what do you infer from this ?”’ 

“T hardly know,’”’ I replied with hesitation. But a vague in- 
definite glimpse of the other’s meaning had taken possession of me, 
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and caused my heart again to beat with violence, and my temples 
to throb. 

“Let me propound a theory,’’ observed the other, quietly, 
“and then let us see how far that hypothesis is supported by 
authenticated facts. Assuming Mr. Arthur Harrington never to 
have married, and therefore, never to have had issue, who would 
necessarily most profit by his death ?”’ 

**His brother, 1 presume.”’ 

“ Precisely so—Mr. William Harrington !”’ 

‘“*This would be some motive by which to account for the 
murder. We have discussed that question, and I do not see what 
else it proves.”’ 

“Stay a moment. Supposing our conjecture as to the murder 
in any way to approach the truth, and the present owner of the 
Manor to haye come into the property through the murder of his 
brother ; and supposing also that his accomplice Biffle at this time 
becomes acquainted with the fact that Arthur Harrington completed 
a secret marriage, which marriage had had for its fruits a male 
child, who would thus be heir to the property of ‘which the guilty 
uncle had possession——’’ 

“Great Heaven !’’ I exclaimed, “ do you imagine that——’ 

‘Imagine nothing, my dear boy, but let us draw presumptive 
conclusions from authenticated facts.”’ 

‘What, then, do you infer 2”’ 

‘* Simply that Biffle would use the knowledge he had acquired 
to extort money irom Mr. Harrington.”’ 

** As black mail to purchase his silence about there being—an 
heir to the property, who might any day claim from him a restitu- 
tion.”’ 

“The inference is reasonable ; is it not 2”’ 

My breast was racked by a tumult of conflicting thoughts, of 
hopes and fears and vague misgivings, that I could not easily 
express in words. I could not disguise from myself that if my 
companion’s surmises were at all founded in fact, they tended ima 
direction which would affect materially my own fate. 

‘* Doubtless, sir, the inference is logical enough, granting the 
premises ?’’ I replied, speaking as calmly as I could; ‘‘ but there 
appears this objection to accepting them. First of all there is the 
fact that Mr. Arthur Harrington was murdered ; murdered as you 
believe, by Liffle, at the instigation of the unfortunate man’s 
brother r 

‘* The former I am satisfied I can prove,’’ interposed Mr. Joyee, 
quickly ; ‘‘ the latter, probably, also.”’ 

‘‘ Grant this assumption, and there is a motive sufficient t 
account for the connection of Biffle and Mr. Harrington. On the 
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other hand, you infer that connection is owing to the knowledge of 


Biffle that: there is one living who can wrest from Mr. Harrington 
the property he holds. Now if your former theory is the true one, 
how can the latter be so ?”’ 

“Why not doth theories be true? Attend one moment. Biffle 
is undoubtedly the actual murderer, though I believe Harrington 
is probably his accomplice and instigator; for he is the one who 
would profit most by the crime. But this, so far from putting 
Harrington into the power of Biffle, would have a precisely converse 
effect. If, therefore, Mr. Harrington is so far at the mercy of the 
other as to have to bribe him into silence upon any subject, 1t 
would not be the murder but his brother’s marriage, which, if it 
were known, would deprive him of the benefit he had derived from 
his crimes. This is my hypothesis; whether it is a true or a false 
one I hope soon to prove, but, I ask you, is it not borne out by the 
facts, so far as we know them, from the first ‘encounter you had 
with Biffle in your childhood to the present time ?”’ 

“Can it indeed be that my poor mother was Arthur Harring. 
ton’s wife ?”’ I murmured aloud. 

My companion smiled grimly. 

“* Would you like to inherit the Manor of Llmsley, one day, 
Oliver ?’’ said he. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A VISITOR. 


My conversation with Mr. Joyce was interrupted by the 
entrance of some gentleman into the parlour in which we were 
seated. Nor did we that evening resume a discussion of the subject 
in which we were both so deeply interested. My new friend—for 
such, indeed, I felt him to be—bound as he was to me by the 
tender relationship that once existed between my poor mother and 
himself—accompanied me nearly as far as Mrs. Briggs’s house. At 
parting, he shook hands with me kindly. 

“ Assure Mrs. Briggs,’’ said he, laughing, “‘ that I don’t sus- 
pect her for a moment of any complicity with her late lodger, Mr. 
Crawley. I have settled with her for my rent and everything, As 
for you, my dear boy, beware that you do not fall in love with 
Miss Lavinia. Meantime, be satisfied that I shall have your in- 
terest in view. I will trace out these new features of the Elmsley 
murder case ; and I do not doubt I shall bring the guilty to justice, 
and—restore the true heir to his patriarchial rights.” 

He laid an emphasis that I could not fail to understand upon 
the latter words. 
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‘¢ Shall I see you again, soon ?’’ I demanded. 

“* In two days, perhaps.’ 

** You are going now to 

“ To Elmsley !’’ And waving his hand in final adieu he turned 
upon his heel, and was quickly lost in the gloom of the night. 

Upon my arrival home I was met in the passage by Mrs, 
Briggs in a state of considerable excitement, and Miss Lavinia, who 
was just behind her mamma, and not less excited than she ; indeed, 
her curl papers even seemed excited, and to dance ‘about on her 
head in the vehemence of their emotions. 

“Oh, Master Dalton,’ cried Mrs. Briggs, ‘‘ there has been a 
gentleman to see you this evening.”’ 

‘* He came in a cab,’’ added Lavinia, with emphasis on the 
word ‘‘ cab,” at which the curl-papers seemed furious. 

‘To see me?”’ I answered, in surprise. ‘ What was his name, 
pray ? ’ 

At this Mrs. Briggs and Lavinia and the curl-papers performed 
an energetic trio together ; and so conflicting and confusing were 
their explanations, that it was with difficulty I could make out that 
the gentleman had knocked at the door while Mrs. Briggs was up- 
stairs, that Lavinia had answered him without calling her mamma 
down ; and that the gentleman, finding I was not at home, had re. 
marked he would call upon me again next day, and had then driven 
off in the cab which had brought him. 

** And I was so sorry, sir, because Lavinia didn’t think to ask 
tim to leave his name——”’ 

‘* Yes, ’ma,I did think of it,’’ interposed Miss Lavinia, repelling 
the charge of forgetfulness with indignation. 

‘**Then, why didn’t you ask him, my dear,’’ returned Mrs. 
Briggs, austerely. 

‘* Because, ’ma, when I thought of it the gentleman had gone.’ 

This satisfactory explanation “did not, however, solve the ques- 
tion of who the centleman was ; and during the whole of the even- 
ing I was running over in my mind the names of persons whom I 
thought might be my visitor, and trying to obtain from Miss 
Briggs a description of him. But all my efforts in this direction 
were in vain, for the gushing young lady’s answer to my various 
queries were so perplexing and contradictory, that there was really 
no making head nor tail out of them. 

Next day I hastened home from the office, leaving business 
promptly as ‘the clock struck the hour, in order that I might be at 
home when my visitor should again call. I was having my tea 
when a cab drove up to the door, and, peeping through the window, 
I saw Mr. Harrington alight and come to the street-door. In 
minute he was ushered into the room. 
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I cannot pretend to describe the various emotions that en- 
thralled me when I thus found myself face to face with this man. 
The conversation I had held with Mr. Joyce on the previous day 
rushed vividly before my mind, and I was conscious of the hot 
blood coursing into my cheeks, and then leaving them a moment 
after, as I reflected upon the nature of that discussion. The man 
who was, at least in the opinion of an expert in the detection of 
crime, the accomplice of a murderer, a fratricide—in fact, a man 
whose hands were morally stained with the blood of my own father 
—and, great Heavens! that monster in human form to be my own 
uncle ! 

‘Such were the horrible thoughts that flitted through my brain 
as I rose to my feet upon the entrance of Mr. Harrington. 

“You seem surprised, Oliver, that I have come to see you,” 
said he in a low, soft tone, and with a sort of half-smile that I 
have often seen play upon his lips when I have - been uncertain 
whether or no he bas been speaking in bitter sarcasm. He ex- 
tended his hand to me with a semblance of the greatest frankness 
and cordiality, and, after a moment’s hesitation, I accepted it, 
unable, however, to repress a shudder at the contact. ‘I was in 
London, and promised your good aunt that I would not return 
without calling upon you, to ascertain how you were getting on.”’ 

I answered with tolerable composure that my aunt had written 
to me some time ago apprizing me of his contemplated visit, adding 
that I understood he had lately suffered from a severe illness. 

**Ves, Oliver,’ said he, “ I have had a good six months of it. 
The doctors ordered me off to the seaside, and there I stuck help- 
less, or I had some business to do in London, and should have seen 
you before. You, my dear boy,’’ he added, assuming an aspect of 
sympathy and anxiety; ‘‘ you do not appear in very good health. 
What is the matter with you? Why, Oliver, when you were at 
Elmsley your cheeks were like roses; now you are as pale asa 
ghost.”’ 

I stammered something about being confined to my office, and 
having a head-ache—which I intended him to take as an excuse for 
the strangeness of my behaviour towards him, a behaviour which, 
despite my efforts to the contrary, must have manifested my 
repugnance. 

He seemed to seize upon my incoherent remarks with avidity. 

“You require a change of air, my dear boy,”’ said he, eagerly. 

“It would do me good, sir, no doubt,’”’ I answered. 

‘Come, then, and spend a fortnight at the Manor, Oliver,’ he 
exclaimed, in the same eager way as before. 

“Ido not like to apply for a holiday ; but I thank you, sir, for 
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the invitation. When I come to see my aunt at” Elmsley, I shajj ° 
remember it.”’ 

I knew not how to decline Mr. Harrington’s invitation which 
he had thus given me with such an appearance of kindness ang 
eager hospitality. But the very thought of being his guest sickened 
me. I was in hopes, therefore, that he would take this implied 
promise of mine to visit him at some indefinite time in the future 
without further remark. He did, not, however, do so. 

‘* If that is your only excuse, my dear boy,’’ he returned, *] 
will undertake to remove it myself. I am personally known t 
Mr. Langdale, and I will call upon him to-morrow morning, and 
ask him to grant you a short remission of business as a personal 
favour to myself. The country is charming. Mrs. Harrington 
will be as pleased to see you as I shall; I can venture to promise 
you that. You were always a favourite of hers.”’ 

“Is Mrs. Harrington quite well—and—and Miss Walters?” | 
asked. 

Despite the conflicting emotions that were struggling in my 
breast, my voice faltered a little as I thought of Edith, and spoke 
aloud her name. 

“They are both well, Oliver, thank you,’’ Mr. Harrington 
replied. ‘‘ Edith has grown quite a woman since you saw her 
last.’’ 

I wondered whether the speaker knew of that brief interview 
when I really did see Edith last. There was another thing that 
flitted through my mind and caused me much after reflection. The 
great change that had taken place in Mr. Harrington’s manner to- 
wards me. He did not speak in that sarcastic way that I knew to 
be his natural characteristic, but seemed rather bent on conciliating 
me, It struck me, too, as strange that he should show so much 
anxiety for me to accept his invitation: and once or twice when | 
_ glanced up at him suddenly, I caught his eye regarding me fur- 
tively, and as soon as he perceived I had thus encountered him, his 
eye shifted uneasily from mine, and he began talking quickly, as_, 
though to distract my attention. 

Presently he arose to leave. 

**Then I shall make an early call to-morrow morning, upon 
Messrs. Green and Langdale?’’ said he, as he wished me good- 
night at the door. 

I knew not what to say. I thought he had accepted my im- 
plied refusal of his offer, but here it seemed he had taken for 
granted that I had accepted it; and while I was trying to find a 
further excuse, he had gone. 

There was, however, one circumstance that made me contem- 
plate this projected journey to Elmsley, not without satisfaction. 
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Heavens! should I not again see Edith—the charming Edith, 
whom I had dreamed of perpetually for the last year? Should I 
not be in the same house actually as she ; with the same four walls 
to enclose us in? What bliss ineffable was in the very thought! 

While I was indulging that night in such romantic fancies and 
turning restlessly upon my pillow, in the vague hope that sleep 
would come, and while this bright view of the case was some- 
times shadowed by the vague, uncertain terrors of Mr. Harrington 
which the speculations of the detective Joyce had engendered in 
my mind, a new matter of disturbance presented itself to me. 
What would my poor Aunt Rachael think of my visiting the 
Manor? Would she not feel hurt by my visit not being made to 
her? What could I say to her about it ? and so forth. 

In the midst of my uneasiness I fell into a disordered sleep. 
Then came the morning, and with it all my difficulties wore a 
brighter aspect than before. I made up my mind that I must get 
over my aunt’s reproaches somehow. 

Pondering over these things, and wondering into what new 
phase they would lead me, I arose, dressed myself, and went to 
business. 

Mr. Harrington presented himself at Savage Gardens, as he had 
said he would, and sending in his card to Mr., Langdale, was 
requested to walk into that gentleman’s ‘‘ private office.” <A few 
minutes later I was called in. 

** Well, Dalton,’ said the wine merchant, “so you want a 
holiday ?”’ . 

I stammered out that I should be glad of a fortnight if I could 
be spared. 

“Certainly, you can! You have stuck well to business, 
and you deserve one. I hope you will enjoy yourself, and as 
you are going to spend it at Mr. Harrington’s, I have no doubt you 
will do so.”’ 

“Such a compliment deserves its reward,’’ said Mr. Harring- 
ton, with his low, mocking laugh. ‘‘I will give you a good order 
for wine, and we’ll drink prosperity to the firm when we get to 
Elmsley, won’t we, Oliver ?’’ 

‘Thanks! That is the best way to ensure its prosperity, at all 
events,’’ Mr. Langdale returned. 

And so, almost against my will, Mr. Harrington had arranged 
for my visiting him at the Manor- House. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
I ACCEPT AN INVITATION TO ELMSLEY. 


WITH the knowledge that in three days I was going to Elmsley, 
and to be a guest in Mr. Harrington’s house, I trudged home that 
evening from Savage Gardens. | 

Could it be possible, I asked myself mentally a thousand times, 
that Mr. Harrington was really the villain Mr. Joyce had suspected 
him to be? Somehow, when the detective had been with me, and 
had so emphatically and plainly expressed his opinions and the 
processes of reasoning by which he had arrived at those views, ] 
had come to think with him. And if Joyce were correct, into the 
power of what a man was I placing myself, by allowing my objec. 
tions to be ‘surmounted, and by visiting alone at his house! He 
might be actuated by a friendly motive in asking me, and in his 
eagerness to overcome all the obstacles I had placed in the way, 
But might he not, on the other hand, be instigated by some sinister 
intention? Could he have any motive for his actions—any secret 
motive conducive to his interests ; a motive beyond that which he 
represented—his desire of giving me a little rest, recreation, and 
fresh air, to restore me to health ? And then, as 1 asked myself 
these questions, all the singularity of the affair would present itself 
vividly to my apprehension; and I would magnify in my excited 
imagination the vague terror I had at first experienced upon 
beholding him at Mrs. Briggs’s, and the peculiarity and uneasiness 
of his manner towards me, and the hollow, sarcastic simile I had 
often seen play upon his lips, not only now, but in former times; 
not only to me, but to others, they haunted me like the vague re. 
membrance of a troubled dream. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Harrington was with me, talking 
to me with such an appearance of kindness and solicitude for my 
welfare ; when I heard the persuasive tones of his soft musical 
voice, I felt that the reasonings of Joyce had lost much of thei in- 
fluence over me. I could not believe that Mr. Harrington was an 
atrocious monster. It was impossible that a man who could mani- 
fest such kindliness in his words and actions towards me could 
cherish such sinister thoughts against me. And this feeling would 
continue after I had parted from Mr. Harrington. As I lay in bed 
that night after my tacit acceptance of his invitation, and his 
arrangement with my employers to have it carried out, I was under 
the influence of this latter feeling. I could not believe him to be 
the villain that my friend, the detective, had surmised him to be. 
In my anxiety to place myself fully on my guard, I tried to recall 
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éhe train of reasoning Mr. Joyce had evolved, and upon which he 
bad built his conclusions ; and I could not but perceive how much 
wild speculation, unauthorised by established fact, there was in 
them. Might not Joyce be wrong, after all? Might not Mr. 
Harrington be an innocent man, unconscious of the crimes of which 
he was suspected ? 

But if he were innocent, how account for the connection which 
evidently subsisted between him and Biffle, who was (at least [ 
had no grounds for doubting the detective’s plain statement) un- 
doubtedly the murderer of Arthur Harrington? Might not this, 
however, be consistently answered by the hypothesis, that Biffle, 
having once been the servant of Arthur Harrington, and subse- 
quently, upon his discharge, the servant of his brother; he, Biffle, 
should in jhis time of need, apply to his former’ master for his 
charitable aid? I clutched eagerly at this solution of the problem, 
and became so pleased with it, that I soon came actually to look 


‘upon it as the probably true one. 


Mr. Harrington called round upon me the next morning, and 

that he would meet me on the following morning at the 

railway-station, and we were going together thence by the express 
to Elmsley. é; 

“We'll call at your kind old aunt’s, Oliver, as we go. It 
won't be much out of our way ; and she might think it strange if 
we didn’t. But mind,’’ he added, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ you are 
to be my guest first, and if you stay with her at all, it must be 
only @fter we have done with you.” 

Iagreed to this, though I had some misgivings whether my 
Aunt Rachael would agree to it as readily. But Mr. Harrington 
was so kind and pleasant to me, that I had come to look for my 
sojourn at the Manor quite with expectations of pleasure. All my 
forebodings of evil and misgivings as to the intentions of Mr. 
Harrington, if not entirely banished from my mind, only flitted 
across it occasionally now, like indistinct shadows. 

I had worked myself into this agreeable frame of mind, for Mr. 
Harrington has just tuken his leave upon the evening in question ; 
the pressure of his hand was scarcely unfelt by mine, and the 
peculiar power—shall I say fascination ? of his smile—had still its 
influence upon me, when a boy came to the street-door with a 
Hote. 

_ “It is for you, Master Dalton,” said Mrs. Briggs, who took it 
in, and glancing at it curiously as she handed it to me. 

It was, indeed, addressed to me, and, rather surprised, I broke 
the seal. The inscription informed me that the writer was Joyce, 
the detective. 

The missive was very short, being as follows :—‘‘ Come to 
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me at the place I took you to the other night. I do not wish | 
to come to you, because I want to have a few words with yoy 
privately.”’ 

Mr. Joyce was sitting by himself in the parlour of the little 
public to which he had taken me on a former occasion. He wag 
smoking a long clay pipe, with a tankard of ale before him; and 
staring thoughtfully at the clouds of smoke his pipe emitted. He 
started violently upon my entrance: the noise of the door opening 
seemed to have aroused him from a reverie. 

‘‘Hah!’’ he exclaimed, holding out his hand to me frankly ; 
“you are prompt.”’ 

“ And you are punctual.”’ 

‘‘ Habit and necessity have made me so. I have but just 
arrived in London, and an hour or two being my own, I thought I 
would just come and report progress. For this case, Oliver, I 
somehow look upon as your affair; you may guess why I think it 


80. 

‘*¢ Thanks !’’ I returned ; ‘“‘ 1 was wishing to see you, for I have 
some news that will surprise you.”’ 

“In regard to this matter ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps so—at least indirectly.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Then you are more fortunate, Oliver, than I. I 
have succeeded in learning but very little indeed. But tell me first 
your news.”’ 

With some hesitation—for I was conscious that my companion 
would probably censure my rashness in accepting the invitation to 
Elmsley Manor—I related to him an account of Mr. Harrington 
calling upon me ; touching, however, upon that gentleman’s eager- 
ness to secure me as his guest. 

My companion went on smoking his pipe placidly, listening in 
silence until I had finished speaking. 

“So you have made up your mind, then, to go?’’ said he, 
quietly. 

‘* Well, I—I have promised to do so,’’ I answered, stammering 
and blushing, for, now I was again in the presence of Joyce, some 
of the vague fears of Mr. Harrington, with which he had _ before 
inspired me, again returned.”’ 

** And you are not afraid?” he pursued, in the same tone. 

“No; really I cannot believe Mr. Harrington to be the villain 
you suspect. He has always shown kindness to me—at least, ! 
think it has been kindness. I admit,’ I continued warmly, “ that 
his essociation with such a man as Biffle seems, as you surmise, t0 
tell against him ; but may not that association, on the other hand, 
admit of a different interpretation ?”’ 

And thereupon I hastened to lay before my friend the theory 
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of that connection which seemed to me, at least, possible—that 
Biffle was an applicant merely to Mr. Harrington’s bounty and 
charity. 

The detective smiled almost sadly at the eagerness with which 
I was plainly wanting him to agree with me in this opinion. 

‘Your theory has its weak points in probability, Oliver,”’ said 
he, “and it has the advantage at least of being generous. It is 
well, perhaps,’” he went on, “not to be two hasty in concluding 
men to be villains but if you had my experience of the world ; you 
would be more ready to infer that where there was a dark suspicion 
a dark crime was not far off.’’ 

“But what am I to do?’’ I exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘ I can- 
not get out of it now, even if I were willing——’”’ 

“Which you ure not,’’ interposed Mr. Joyce, grimly. ‘I 
need not trouble myself much to find out what you can do, seeing, 
my young friend, that you have fully made up your mind not to 
avail yourself of my suggestions,”’ 

“What do you suggest.”’ 

The detective paused to consider, and drew bis hand thought- 
fully across his brow. 

‘* Well,”’ said he, with deliberation ; ‘I think, wnder the cir- 
cumstances, you may as well go.”’ 

An ejaculation of surprise burst from my lips. 

“Only,’’ he added, with a glance full of significance, ‘‘ be 
careful what you do, what you eat, and what you drink.”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you think he would murder me ?”’ I 
éried in horror. 

Joyce made a grimace and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘He might, my dear boy, if he saw it was his interest to do 
80.”” 

“Then surely you are mocking me by advising me to go to 
Elmsley Manor ?”’ 

“ Mockery was far from my thoughts.’’ 

‘Then, what do you mean 2” 

“Simply what I said.’”” Then after a pause he went on, gravely. 
“Be careful, Oliver, about what I have warned you, and do not 
fear for the rest. I will be not very far from you, and should 
violence be attempted against you, be sure aid to protect you will 
beat hand. My reason for giving you counsel, which is so much 
at variance with that which I had at first offered, is, that you 
may, perhaps, by spending a few days in the house of this man, be 
€nabled to glean something relative to those matters which we are 
80 anxious to bring to light.’’ 

I knew not hardly how to take this advice of the speaker. He 
Plainly gave it me in all good faith, and it would be idle vanity on 
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my part to pretend that I was not considerably disquieted ang 
dismayed by the vague apprehensions to which his insinuations had 
given rise. 

‘* How have you succeeded in your expedition ?”’ I asked, wil}. 
ing to get a few minutes’ more reflection, and therefore changing 
the subject. 

“ But so-so,” the detective replied. “ I have learned, however, 
that Biffle has undoubtedly been to Elmsley, and that not very 
long ago. Where he is now I know not, but I don’t think he has 
left the kingdom, and I hope and expect in a few days we shal} 
have him safely in our hands.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE TRAIN. 


THE next morning saw Mr. Harrington and myself fellow 
passengers in a first-class carriage on the Great Eastern Railway 
for Elmsley. 

Mr. Harrington was in excellent spirits—at least, he appeared 
to be so; and endeavoured, by unceasing conversation and almost 
officious kindness, to make the journey pleasant to me. 

And under the influence of the genial morning’s sun, and the 
soft, fresh breeze blowing in through the open window, redolent of 
flowers and new-mown hay, the doubt and fears of the night before 
soon faded from my thoughts. dow pleasant the country looked! 
How different the gardens through which we were whirling from 
the sombre aspect of Savage Gardens and Muscovy Court! How 
much brighter, too, did the green of the trees and the pastures 
look than the foliage—the brown, smoky foliage—of Trinity 
Square ! albeit, Trinity Square was pleasant and rural to the dusty- 
throated cockney, who loves mignionette and musk in his window- 
sill garden, in default of having no garden at all! 

My companion seemed bent on making me laugh, and I did 
laugh. Then, by way of a change, he would give me a little of 
his caustic cynicism, and the old mocking smile would play upon 
his lips, as I had often seen it before; or he would be full of anec- 
dote, or point out, every now and then, the beauties of the scenery 
through which we were speeding. Mr. Harrington could, w- 
doubtedly, make himself a pleasant companion when he pleased. 

We happened to be the only occupants of the compartment. 

‘* T think, friend Oliver, with your permission I’]l light a cigar,” 
observed my companion, suiting the action to the word. “ The 
day is so charming, that really it seems a sin not to enjoy one’s 
ride to the fullest extent. Will you join me ?”’ 
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“Thank you,” said I, taking the proffered cigar. ‘‘ I feel some 
compunction of conscience about it, though, as it is against the 
company’s laws.”’ | 

“Psha! Never mind the company, my dear boy, so long as 
they don’t catch you at it. I agree with Tallyrand, that the 
blameable part of sinning is being found out.”’ 

“So far, then, I think we are safe. The train is express, and 
we do not stop, I believe, till we reach Brentwood. We are alone 
in our glory, and can enjoy ourselves as we will.’’ 

“True. It is some satisfaction to know we are froe from inter- 

tion. If we liked to amuse ourselves by strangling each other, 
we have perfect immunity to do it. Gad, Oliver, I wonder now if 
I could cut your throat and put you quietly under the seat like a 
bundle of clothing? I might step out of the carriage at Brentwood, 
give up my ticket unconcernedly, and, if I played my cards well, 
get off scot-free.’’ 

Mr. Harrington smiled grimly, and rubbed his hands together 
with such evident relish at his joke, that I am free to confess I did 
not at that moment think him half such an agreeable companion 
as I had considered him a quarter of an hour before. 

“Tt would be rather an awkward circumstance for you, though, 
that you and I were known to start on the journey together. I am 
afraid you would require some of the ingenuity of your friend 
Tallyrand to explain all that,’’ I said, with a calm assurance which 
I trust was real. 

Mr. Harrington puffed his cigar, blowing out the smoke with 
leisure nonchalence. 

“Ah! Well I don’t think we'll try it, then,’’ said he, laughing. 
“Besides, I shouldn’t care about having a struggle with you, 
Oliver—I am afraid I should get the worst of it. If I want to get 
rid of you, my boy, I’ll try some quieter method, depend upon it. 
By.the-bye,’’ he went on, as though desirous of giving the con- 
versation a turn; ‘‘ by-the-bye, that Tallyrand was a shrewd 
philosopher as well as a sparkling wit.” 

“A sparkling philosopher and a shrewd wit, rather,’’ I re- 
turned, “‘ La Rochefoucauld was a man of the same stamp. Take 
away the wit, and their philosophy would be poor tricksy stuff, and 
if their maxims had not a little cynical philosophy in them, aiming 
at things which good men hold sacred, their wit would not seem 
half so keen.” 

_ “Your earnest enthusiast is generally a dreamer who knows 
ittle of the world. Now La Rochefaucauld and Tallyrand have 
learnt such philosophy as their rubbing against a sharp-witted and 
hot over-scrupulous world has taught them.” 

“Either, then, they have learnt their lesson badly, or they have 
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had but an indifferent preceptor. Their wisdom, to say the best of 
it, teaches you how you can most cleverly put your neck in a halter 
without hanging yourself.’ 

Mr. Harrington laughed. 

‘* Which is something worth knowing, my friend,”’ he retorted, 
as he placidly knocked the ashes from his weed. ‘“‘ Your ultra. 
sentimentalist reverses the doctrine, and shows you how you can 
most cleverly hang yourself without any halter at all.”’ 

“ That sounds epigramatic ; but if you pardon my saying 60, I 
don’t exactly see the point of it.” 

‘*No? Well, I meant to say that, according to my humble 
opinion the poor wretch who sacrifices the pleasures of life for the 
sake of an imaginary hereafter commits a sort of metaphysical sui- 
cide. Bah!’’ he interrupted with a sort of half-pitying, half-scornful 
smile, “‘ wesknow little of these things, Oliver. One man believes 
one way, another man believes as firmly the converse ; and each 
looks upon the other, either as a wretched heathen, or a visionary 
fool. But they both die in the same way, and they both crumble 
into much the same kind of dust. The wisest man is he who pro. 
fesses to know the least about it. For my part, I’m wise enough 
to trouble myself but little about it. We can’t alter it. We must 
bide our fate let our fate be what it will.”’ 

After this there was a silence. Mr. Harrington went on iran. 
quilly smoking, with his peculiar smile still loitering about his lips. 
Presently, however, he leant forward to call my attention to some 
pretty grouping of scenery. He seemed to have a keen eye for 
beauty, and several times during our journey he had done the same ; 
and while he was expatiating to me on the salient points of the 
landscape, his eye would flash with the light of enthusiasm. 

‘* Five more miles to Elmsley !’’ I cried, as we shot through a 
tunnel which was that distance from our destination. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Harrington, “ we shall not be long, now. A 
chaise will be waiting for us at the station.”’ 

“Tf you have no objection, sir,’’ I returned, ‘‘ I should like to 
cal] at my aunt’s. Iam afraid the poor old lady will think I am 
neglectix:; her as it is, and I should not like her to fancy that. 
She has been a mother to me. God knows, I should have been @ 
poor helpless mortal but for her !’’ 

**Quite mght, Oliver! quite right! Your feelings are very 
creditable to you, I um sure.”’ 

Mr. Harrington spoke thus in his usual tone, but he turned 
away his face and stared out of the window till we arrived at 
Elmsley station. 
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THE DRAGON MYTH, 


CHAPTER VI. 


PROGRESSIVE TRANSFORMATIONS.| 


St. George and the Dragon—Church of St. George at Lydda—Heart of St. 
George at Windsor—Indo-Sythic and ancient Russian Hero engaging 
Dragon—Celtic and Gothic Dragons—Standard of the early Kings and 
Barons of England—Heraldic Dragons Dragon Chiefs. ° 


THE varieties of Biblical dragons handed down by art, of mytho- 
- logical dragons handed down in poetry, of dragons of romance 
handed down in story, and of heraldic dragons blazoned by kings of 
arms, are so numerous, that it would take a considerable amount 
of space to place them upon record—nor would any positive advan- 
tage be obtained by such an exhaustive process.; All that can be 
here attempted is to give, if possible, the philosophy of their origin, 
and the key to those different transformations effected with the 
lapse of time and among different people. This key being deter- 
mined, it will be always easy to unravel by it the various phases 
which the same ideas may have been made to assume under the 
influence of the genius of the people, or their religious, moral, or 
intellectual impulses. 

But to determine the various shapes and forms which the dragon 
has been made to assume among different people, when the thing 
itseli—a winged serpent or reptile—sprang from fancy horror- 
struck’ and had no real existence in nature, could lead to no philo- 
sophical result. The Chinese, especially, full of fantastic notions 
in matters of natural history, with little or no science to curb their 
exuberance, indulged more than any others in uncouth, unnatural, 
and grotesque embodiments of a popular myth. Nor are they alone 
inthis. The poets and artists of the middle ages took quite as 
great liberties. Thus, if a Tasto in the fifteenth century, describing 
tne enchanted wood nigh to Jerusalem, pictured forth a dragon as 
a form assumed by witches : 


“The witches hold their midnight revels here, 
Each with her lover ; o’er the clouds they float ; 
This a ferocious dragon doth appear, 
That wears the shape of shapeless mountain goat.” 


The Carraci and Lorenzo Sabbatini, of Bologna, in the sixteenth ccn 
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ighted to represent St. Michael as overthrowing Satan, typj. 
fied byakindofhuman monster with'a dragon’s tail. It was,no doubt, 
from the devil being typified as a dragon in Revelation, that arose 
the popular idea of Satan being provided with a caudal appendage, 
Instances of perversions of this description might be culled from the 
whole field of poetic fiction, legendary romance, and catholic as well 
as pagan art. — . 

It has been generally supposed that the legend of St, George and 
the Dragon was originally derived from the picture drawn in the 
Revelation of St. Michael contending with Satan in that shape, 
This is very probably the correct view of the case with regard to 
the favourite saint of the Greek Christians, although it would ap. 
pear that a mounted hero slaying a dragon was known in Russia 
before Christianity was introduced into that country. 

It was, however, in connection with the legend of St. Michael 
that the Christian saint was generally figured, in allusion to some 
pestilent or satanic heresy to be driven out.! The story in the 
“Golden Legend ’’ is that the saint slew the dragon at Syrene 
(Cyrene?) in Lybia, saved the life of a princess, and converted the 
king and people to Christianity. There is in this legend a curious 
combination of the destructive dragon of Zohak demanding daily 
human sacrifices, of Perseus and Andromeda, and of the peculiarily 
Christian transfer of the myth of St. Michael destroying Satan to 
St. George combating paganism and heresy- 

It would appear from Metaphrastes, as quoted by Buller, that 
a Roman soldier of Capadocian origin became a martyr in the time 
of Diocletian, and was canonised under the name of St. George. 
This may be viewed as the embodiment of the old legend. But it 
is to this version that has been attributed the circumstance of St. 
George becoming the patron of the military, because he was mili- 
tary himself. Hence it was that St. George was represented as en- 
couraging by his apparition ‘‘ the Christian army in the Holy War 
before the battle of Antioch,’’ which proved fortunate under God- 
frey of Bouillon, and also that his apparition was made to inspirit 
Richard I. in his expedition against the Saracens. 

There is no doubt that St. George, as a Christian saint, was of 
eastern origin, and was brought over by the Crusaders, this apart from 
the original myths of St. Michael, and those of Indo-Sythic origit. 
In as far as facts can be eliminated from fable, it would appear that 
the martyr, canonised by that name, was born in Lydda—the Lod 








' It is in the same sense that dragons under the feet as monumental 
devices, sometimes pierced, as for example by the staves of the Abbots of 
Peterborough, expressed the triumph of holy men over heresy or the devil and 
all his works. 
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of the Hebrews (1. Chron. viii. 12; Ezra, ii. 33; Neh. xi., 35),. 
and the scene of Peter’s miracle in healing Eneas (Acts ix. 32.35) ; 
and that he suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in the earliest per. 
gecution under Diocletian and Maximian, near the close of the third 
century ; whence his remains were transferred to his native place, 
and a church afterwards erected in his honour (Acta Sanctorum, 
tom. iii. p. 100 et seq; Heylin’s History of St. George, 2 Ed. 
Lond. 1633.4). The attempt of Gibbon to connect the St. George 
of England with the opponent of St. Athanasius, who was killed in 
a popular tumult in Alexandria in the fourth century has been. 
justly declaimed against, as proceeding from his spirit rather than 
from his judgment. 

Whatever may be the variations of the legends respecting the 
origin and life of St. George, all seem to agree in making Lydda 
his place of sepulture. A church was afterwards erected over the 
sepulchre, but at which time is very uncertain. Papebroch inclines 
to refer it to Constantine (Acta Sanctorum), against which the 
the silence of Eusebius has been advanced as a decisive objection. 
William of Tyre, again, affirms that it was founded by Justinian; 
but here, again, Procopius, who wrote a treatise on the edifices 
erected by that emperor, mentions a church of St. George only in 
Armenia. (Guil. Tyr. vii. 22; Procop. de Aidif. Just, iii. 4.) Dr. 
Robinson remarks with exceeding naiveté upon this, that it shows 
sufficiently that the renown of the saint was already widely ex- 
tended ; and that probably, therefore, the church, “or at least his 
sepulchre at Lydda, is of a still earlier date.’’ (Bibl. Res. 
vol, ili. p. 52.) Ifthe St. George of the Armenians and of the 
Georgians, who took their name from him, is the same as the 
Syrian St. George, it is obvious that a church would not have been 
erected to his memory in Armenia previous to his sepulture in 
Lydda. 

The chief difficulty connected with the question lies in the fact 
that in the earliest historical notices which connect Lydda with St. 
George—as in Antoninus Martyr, about a.p. 600. (Itin. 30) in 
Arculf, about a.p. 700, and St. Willibald a.p. 721-727 (Early 
Trav. in Palestine, ed. by T. Wright)—Lydda is spoken of as the 
place where St. George lay buried, but no mention is made of a 
church. It is not till the close of the ninth century that the monk 
St. Bernard speaks of the monastery of St. George as not far from 
Ramleh, and that implied the existence of a church. Meantime 
the Muhammadan dominion had spread over Palestine in the 
seventh century ; Lydda had been laid in ruins by Suleiman, son 
of the Khalif’Abd el Melek, and Ramleh built up in the vicinity, 
in the early part of theeighth century. Whatever edifice, mauso- 
leum, sepulchre, chapel, or church, anticipated the monastery exist- 
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ing;in the ninth century would then, possibly, have also been laid 
in ruins. 

The Crusaders on their arrival at Lydda, found a splendid 
sepulchre there dedicated to St. George, although the church had 
just before been levelled to the ground by the Saracens, lest it 
should afford to the Christians materials and opportunity for 
assaulting the city itself (Will. Tyr. vii. 22). It appears from 
this that the sepulchre stood as usual without the city. . 

Lydda had been early a bishopric of the First Palestine, and at 
the different councils, its bishops subscribe themselves variously 
as of Lydda or Diospolis—a name which it took under Roman 
dominion. In the Greek Ecclesiastical Notitis, it stands as 
Diospolis, in the later Latin ones again as Lydda. The Crusaders 
hastened to revive this ancient episcopacy, and Latin bishops con- 
tinued to bear the title of bishops of Lydda and Ramleh for 
several centuries. 

Lydda being situated near to Ramleh, appears to have followed 
very much the fortunes of the latter place during the wars of the 
Crusades. About a.p. 1177 it was violently assaulted by the 
renegade Ivelin; and the inhabitants all betook themselves to the 
church of St. George. It fell with Ramleh into the hands of Sala- 
din, after the battle of Hlattin. That sultan caused the church, 
which was like a strong fortress, to be seized on the approach of 
Richard, in A.D, 1191. Although still in ruins in the time of 
Bohaeddin (circa 1200), it appears to have been rebuilt by Rich- 
ard, for Bonifacius says that the church of St. George, at Lydda, 
was built by a King of England (quoted in Quaresmius, ii. p. 9; 
also Zuallardo, Viaggio, p. 110). Cotovicus (Itin. p. 138), in the 
same century, gives the name of Richard of England. 

Dr. Robinson, who admits that the same tradition is current 
among the Franks in Palestine to the present day, still, in consis- 
tency with his system of rejecting all monkish and crusading tra- 
ditions, treats the statements of Bonifacius and Cotovicus as fables. 
Vinisauf, the historian of Richard’s exploits, happens not to have 
mentioned it, and after the destruction of the edifice by Saladin, “‘it 
was certainly not built up again for some time, and probably 
never.”’ ‘he “some time’’ are the nine years comprised between 
a.D. 1191, and the date of Bohaeddin’s MS., about a.p. 1200. That 
it was rebuilt, we have the testimony of Rodolf de Suchem, who 
describes it as adorned with marble and mosaic. When Fabri 
visited it in a.D. 1488, the church, though broken down, was 2 
part occupied by the Syro-Greeks, and lamps were kept continually 
burning (Reissbuch, p. 240) ; but a mosque with a lofty minaret had 
been attached to the western part. The ruins, are, indeed, in the 
present day those of a very extensive edifice, and are situated 
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withfn the eastern quarter of the town. The place now called Ludd 
ig still the nominal seat of a bishop of the Syro-Greek church, who 
resides at Jerusalem. | 

The Crusaders paid great honours to St. George, and invested 
him with the dignity of their patron; and from that time, ap- 
parently, his renown spread widely throughout Europe, where he 
became the patron,.not only of England, but also of several other 
states and kingdoms, as in the kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia, 
the republic of Genoa and the island of Malta, and with the men of 
Normandy and the Counts of Flanders. 

The heart of the martyr was, according to monkish legends, to 
which there is no necessity to attach credibility, brought to Eng- 
land: “This blyssyd and holy martyr, Saynt George,’’ says the 
chronicle,’ is patron of this realme of englonde, and the crye of 
men of warre. In the worshyp of whom is founded the noble ordre 
of the gartre, and also a noble college in the castel of wyndsore by 
kynges of englonde, in which college is the hert of St. George, 
which Sygysmond, the emperour of almayne, brought and gave it 
for 2 grete and precyous relyke to King Henry the fyth ; and also 
the sayd Sygysmond was a broder of the said garter, and also there 
is a pece of his heed.”’ 

The popularity of St. George in Palestine, appears to have been 
owing to the superposition of a Christian legend upon that of St. 
Michael and the Dragon; in Armenia, Georgia, and Russia, to its 
superposition on am antique legend of Indo-Scythic origin, or in the 
Median legend of Zohak in Armenia and Georgia, and in 
England to Richard Coeur de Lion, and the Crusaders. 

There are many old ballads in honour of the patron Saint of 
England. The ballad of “St. George and the Dragon,’’ which is 
not the oldest, places him above all other heroes of mighty doings 
in old romances. In the romance of the ‘“‘ Seven Champions of 
of Christendom.’’ St. George’s performances are also extolled as 
surpassing those of any of the other champions. | 


Shakespeare uses the name as the war-cry of the English in his a 
“ Richard III. ;”’ ff 
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“Sound, drums and trumpets, bold and cheerfully, 
God and St. George, Richmond and victory.” 


_ So also, Richard, after he receives the news of Stanley’s defec 
tion, exclaims: | 


“ Advance our standards, set upon our foes 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons !” 


What it most imports us to show is that a trace of a similar device 
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is to be met with in Russia, which dated before the times of the 
Christian martyr, St. George, and which appears, indeed, to have had 
an Indo-Scythic origin 

The earliest Russian coins bear a Tartar inscription, afterwards 
with Tartar letters on one side, and Russian characters on the other; 
and there is still preserved in the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, a piece 
of money, exhibiting a horseman piercing a dragon, with the name 
of the grand dukes in Russian, and on the reverse a Tartar inscrip- 
tion. 

The same figure was adopted as the arms of the grand dukes, 
and was uniformly represented on the reverse of the Russian coins, 
Hone, in his ‘‘ Every Day Book,’’ gives a woodcut from Heber. 
stein’s account of his embassy to Morocco in 1518, of the arms of 
Vassili Ivanovitch, in which a naked man is represented on horse. 
back piercing a bond.fide crocodile with his lance. The equestrian 
figure in this devicé lias a Tartar-like appearance, and is so coarse 
and rude that it seems to have been derived from a people in a far 
less civilised state of society than the Greeks: add to this, that 
the Greeks always represented St. George clad in armour. 

There is no doubt, however, that in later times the Christian 
legend of St. George and the Dragon was superimposed by the 
Greeks upon the original Tartar myth in Russia, as in other coun- 
tries. It appears from an inscription on an old basso-relievo of St. 
George and the Dragon found at Inkerman, in the Crimea, that the 
Christian saint was worshipped there as early as 1330; and the 
two sources of popularity acting in conjunction, led to the myth 
being more universally adopted in Russia than in any other country 
—not even excepting England. 

Transferred in a similar manner by the nations of Indo-Euro. 
pean origin to the people of Northern and Central Europe, and by 
the Greeks to Rome and thence to the South, the dragon became a 
favourite in olden times among the Gothic and Celtic races, and 
then among all the Christians of the West of Europe. 

It formed a part of the fictitious arms of King Arthur; and 
another early British king bore the surname of Pen-Dragon or the 
Dragon's head." The standard of the West-Saxon monarchs was a 
golden dragon in a red banner. These and many others that might 
be quoted were manifestly varieties of the myth, of much earlier 
date than the one associated with the legendary exploit of St. 





— 


i Whitakerin his “ History of Manchester,” p. 412, says the Pendragon- 
ship, or, one king exalted into a pre-eminence over the rest, was instituted at 
first among the Southern Britons upon the invasion of the Belge, and in the 
north upon the alarming invasion of the country by Agricola 
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' George, whose popularity came, as we have seen, from the East 
with the Crusaders. 

Harold has been incorrectly described as perishing at Hastings 
fighting between his two dragon standards. ‘‘ Regius locus fuit 
inter draconem et standardum,”’ says Matthew of Westminster. 
That the first was a dragon on a pole, somewhat after the Roman 
fashion, we know from the Bayeux tapestry. 

The dragon was an early badge of the Prince of Wales, and 
was also assumed at various periods by our English monarchs." 
Henry III. used it at the battle of Lewes, in 1264: 


“ Symoun com to the feld, 
And put up his banere ; 
The Kyng shewed forth his scheld, 
His Dragon fulle austere. 
The Kyng said ‘ On hie, 
Symon jeo vous defie ’” 


Robert Brunne 


The order for the creation of this ‘‘austere’’ beast, says Mr. 
Blaauw, is still extant. Edward Fitz Odo, the king’s goldsmith, 
was commanded, in 1244, to make it ‘‘ in the manner of a standard 
or ensign, of red samit’’ to be embroidered with gold, and his 
tongue to appear as though continually moving, and his eyes of 
sapphire or other stones agreeable to him.’’ (Baron’s war, p. 168). 

The dragon standard must have been in high favour with com. 
manders, for in the same war we find it unfurled in the opposite 
cause by the leader of the baronial party: 


“When Sir Simoun wist the dome ageyn them gone, 
His felonie forth thrist, somned his men ilkon, 
Displaced his banere, lift up his Dragoun ! 
Robert Brunne. 


“When Sir Simon knew the judgment given against them, his 
wickedness burst forth, he gathered all his men, displayed his 
banner, and lifted up his dragon.”’ 

The expression ‘‘ his dragon,’’ Mr. Lower remarks, must not be 
understood to imply any peculiar right to the device, and he adds, 
“From the indiscriminate use of the monster, by different, and 
even by contending parties, I should consider him morally as the 
emblem of defiance ’’—perhaps ‘‘ of destruction ”’ might have been 
the better expression. : 

The dragon must not be confounded with the usual pennon or 
standard of an army, as it was employed in addition to it. Matthew 
of Westminster, speaking as we have seen of the early battles of 








‘* The Curiosities of Heraldry,” by Mark Antony Lower. 
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this country, says, “ the king’s place was between the dragon ang 
the standard.” 

Among the ensigns borne at Cressy was a burning dragon, “t 
show that the French were to receive little mercy.’’ (Barnes’ Higt 
Edward III.) This dragon was of red silk, adorned and beaten 
with very broad and fair lilies of gold, and bordered about with gold 
and vermilion. The French frequently carried a red 
embroidered with a dragon of gold, whence, probably, their dragons, 
vulgarised by us into dragoons. Our Henry VI. caused a pap. 
ticular coin to be struck, the reverse of which exhibited a banner 
charged with a demi-dragon, and a black dragon was one of the 
badges of Edward IV: A red dragon was one of the supporters of 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, whence the title Rouge. 
dragon of one of the existing pursuivants in the College of Arms, 

The dragon standard, although in modern times superseded by 
the eagle with ope.or more heads, was in high favour in medieval 
times with most chieftains, great and little.! Favine remarks op 
the Order of Hungary, that the French historians speak of Philip 
Augustus as ‘* conquering the dragon’’ when he overcame Otho 
1V., who bore a dragon as the standard of his empire. This antique 
symbol of destruction appeared in all the great wars, and flaunted 
back to its own country in the time of the Crusades. 

The dragon is still a common ornament in heraldry, and is fre. 
quently borne on crests and charges. The crest of Wales isa 
dragon passant, guardant, gules. The word itself indeed appears 
to have been transposed from an emblem of warlike prowress te 
designate an existing chief or sovereign, as we have seen instanced 
in the case of the Pendragon or head chief among the early Britons, 
and thence the legend of the dragon-slayer, of Lymington, is thus 
explained by Mr. Evershed, who intimates that other contemporary 
chiefs were the kind of animals whom the so-called slayer overcame 
in battle, or in single combat. 


CONCLUSION. 


a> 





' It appears from a note communicated to the author by Mr. Hibbert 
Ware, and taken from the old French of Pierre Le Loyer, “ Histoire des 
Spectres,” &ec., 1605, that the Oriflambe or Oriflamme of the French, and 
the “Flamboler” of the Turks, were derived from the Flammulum of the 
Byzantine Emperors, itself another slightly modified form of the Draco 
ensign of the Romans adopted from the Parthians. 
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KATE BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


MONEY LENT. 


“] was shewn into a sitting-room by the ayah, and there I 
found Miss Beaumont alone. The room was rather dark, only one 
cocoa-nut lamp having been lighted, and at first I hardly could 
make out-who it was, for she had her back turned, and was looking 
at the embers of a small wood fire in the open hearth, for the cold 
weather was just setting in. I suppose I stood at attention ‘for five 


minutes before she turned, and then she walked rapidly up to me 


and said, in a hard kind of voice—‘I have something to say to 
you, Brydon. I wish it to be a secret, will you promise that ?’’ 

«© +] will,’ I replied. 

“* Upon your soul,’ she went on. 

**¢T have said that I would do so, Miss Beaumont,’ I answered ; 
“an oath would not make my promise any the more binding.”’ 

“*Then,’ she continued, “ listen to what I must say, and let 
mé get the miserable business over as soon as I can. Ido not 
want to offend you, Heaven knows, but I hardly know whether I 
hate myself most for having to tell you what I have to say, or you 
for hearing it. I have heard from Mrs. Lawson that you have 
£200 at your command, is that so ? 

“*Certainly,’ I replied. i 

“‘* Brydon,’ she said, in a whisper ; ‘‘ I want that money. Oh, 
how I must want it when I have to ask you for it. Well, man, 
may I have it ?’ 

‘*T pitied the poor girl from the bottom of my heart, for 1 saw 


tears trickling down her cheeks, although she pretended not to © 


know that she was crying, and made no effort to wipe them away, 
and besides pitying, I began to love her. I felt that she was doing 
what was worse than death to her, and I guessed it was not for her 
own sake, and her courage touched something in my heart, and I 
— half-choking for a moment. However, I turned it off and 

“**Ts that all, Miss Beaumont—please say no more about it. I 
was going to ask you if you would take care of the money for me 
until T want it in the beginning of next year.’ The poor girl 
started back as if she had been shot. 
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274 Rate Beaumont. 
‘¢ * How dare you, sir,’ she exclaimed. 


* « How dare I tell alie, Miss Beaumont?’ [ went on—' thatis - 


what you would say. I seldom tell lies—never for myself, and very 
seldom for a friend. I have few friends to require a sacrifice from 
me. Pardon me! I will not offend you, again. I will let you haye 
the money as a business transaction.’ 

‘** Miss Beaumont looked very ill, and a puzzled bewildered look 


came over her face. She took hold of me by the cuff of my. 


jacket, and muttered something to herself I could not make out, 
only I caught the words ‘I wish, I wish—' I was gettiny alarmed 
and nervous, too. I knew I had no right to be in my commandi 

officer’s bungalow talking to his sister, and that it would not do to 
prolong the conversation, so I shook myself together, and went on. 

‘** Please, Miss Beaumont, let us settle the matter at once, 
How can I get the money ?” 

“The young lady thought for a moment and said, ‘ Mr. Lawson 
has come back, and will let you have 2000 rupees to-morrow, 
Outside the door three coolies will be waiting—hand over the money 
to them. and my bearer will see that it reaches me. Mr. Lawson 
will have no suspicion, and I do believe, with all my heart and 
soul, that you will keep the secret.’ 

‘** Thanks, Miss Beaumont!’ I said; ‘I wish you a good 
evening.’ 

‘* «Stay !’ she exclaimed, ‘I must give you this—TI had written 
it out. I knew—I mean—lI thought that perhaps you would let 
me have the money.”’ 

“She handed me a paper, on which was written ‘ Received from 
Private Arthur Brydon the sum of two thousand rupees, and it 
was signed, KaTE BEAUMONT.’ 

“T read it through and said nothing, but it struck me at once 
that such a paper was not for me nor for any man to keep. 

“ «Thank you for writing it, Miss Beaumont,’ I said; ‘ itshows 
you trusted me a little when you put your name to that paper, but 
you must trust me more than that ;’ and I walked up to the lamp 
and lighted it, and threw it on the hearth, and I waited until it had 
burnt out. She never answered me; she sat down at a table, and 
buried her fave in her hands, and I withdrew without another word. 
The next day I went to Mr. Lawson’s bungalow as usual, but 
Miss Beaumont was not there. 

‘*«« Tt is no use waiting for any one,’ said Mrs. Lawson, ‘that 
sad business of Captain Beaumont’s will, of course, prevent her 
from coming.’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, madam,” I said, ‘‘ I did not know that 
anything had happened to him.’’ 

“* Yes,’ she said : ‘it was two days ago it seems ; and why they 
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made a mystery of it, I’m sure I can’t tell. It’s always happening 
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with young men and guns and pistols; you can’t look at them 
sometimes without they all go off.’ 

‘“«* Has Captain Beaumont met with an accident, then?’ I asked. 

“ *So the doctor told me this morning,’ she replied. ‘It seems 
he was clearing the lock of a horse pistol, and the nasty thing went 
off and shot him in the side of the head. They kept it as quiet as 
though they were all ashamed of it, as, indeed, they ought to have 
been, playing with fire-arms like that ; but the doctor is rather fond 
of tattling, and he is going about telling everybody this morning 
how it all happened. He is such anodd man! for yesterday I met 
him and asked him if any one was ill at Captain Beaumont’s, as I 
saw him going up there very early; and he said, ‘ Oh. dear, no 
don’t believe a word of it—all lies ;’ and now you see it turns out 
it was all true. I should have found out though, without the 
doctor ;. for I met Major Hunsdon this morning, and he said it was 
‘a great sell,’ I think he called it, for he should have to do pay- 
master now, and he had expected to get away for a day’s shooting 
directly after muster, the day after to-morrow.’ 

“Tt struck me in a moment that here was the secret of Miss 
Beaumont’s application to me. I knew her brother was acting 
paymaster for the detachment, and when I recollected his reckless- 
ness and his gambling, I began to think there might be a very good 
reason for the money being wanted. I could not help feeling re- 
lieved as I convinced myself that I had found out the true solution 


. ofthe mystery. Anything was better than having to imagine that 


Miss Beaumont could require money from me to shield herself, or, 
perhaps, a lover—perhaps it was as bad for her to have to act as 
she had done for her brother, but it was a different thing to me. 
“That day I gave an order on Calcutta for £200, and I received 
the amount from Mr. Lawson. He said to me how will you get 
that money home, and where are you going to put it. I answered I 
had some coolies waiting, and that I intended to give the rupees in 
charge of Hadji Hussein, a native banker at Monghyr, who would 
transmit it for me to the regimental paymaster, or wherever I wished. 
The coolies took up my rupees and bolted off in the direction of the 
bazaar under charge of a bearer, whom I recognised as Captain 
Beaumont’s servant. To make matters sure, though, I watched 


them enter the compound of the captain’s bungalow, and then I 
returned to barracks.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
REPAID. 


“Ir was on pay day that ray troubles began. I was in barracks 
sitting on the edge of the bed, when, to my astonishment, Sergeant 
Jones made me a prisoner, and sent me to the guard-room. Yon 
and Mrs, Withers know what I was accused of, but you can hardly 
understand how extraordinary the accusation seemed to me, for ] 
was charged with stealing a bag of 150 rupees ‘rom Captain Beau. 
mont’s bungalow, and the bay was found in my box. At nrst I 
scarcely could think of it at ajl im a serious light—it seemed go 
ridiculous for me to be charged with stealing what would have been 
my own lawful property, even if I had taken it. But by degrees I 
began to see that. there would be some difficulty in proving my 
innocence. Mr. Lawson, the chaplain, came to see me, and tried 
to obtain some explanation from me of what had become of the 
2000 rupees he had given me. I had thought Mr. Lawson's 
evidence would at any time clear me from the suspicion of being a 
thief, but when he left me, I hardly felt so sure of it. It seemed 
he had been to Hadgi Hussein, in the bazaar, and found out that | 
never had any dealings with the man, and that whatever had been 
done with the money it had not passed through his hands, and, at 
any rate, I stood convicted of a lie in the good man’s eyes. Al! 
that Mr. Lawson wonld swear was that he had given me a large 
sum of money. but he told me that it lay with me and not with 
him to prove what I had done with it. I never doubted, however, 
that the business would be cleared up sooner or later, and I bore 
my imprisonment as well as I was able. The detachment was soon 
after ordered back to Dinapore, and | think I woke first to a sense 

f the danger of my position when I found that I was to be tried on 
the jvllowing Monday, by court-martial, for theft. Even then | 
would not fully believe in my danger—it seemed to me that it 
would be so easy for Miss Beaumont, by speakiug the truth, to 
shield me—it would cost her so little, for I thought that a word in 
private from her to the commanding officer would have set all 
things straight. All at once the thought flashed across me that 
she might refuse to stir a finger to save me from disgrace and 
shame. I remember now the burning feelings of shame, despait, 
and hatred that came over me when the devil put the idea before 
may imagination. I know that hours must have passed before J 
became cool again, but then my mind was made up—let her tell, or 
hold her peace. I would shame her devilish pride; I would say 
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ing, and my revenge should be that she should know, living or 
dying, that she had ruined me body and soul, and that fallen and 
degraded as I might be, I should still be an angel of light compared 
to her. It seems horrible to me, now, that I should have nursed 
such devil’s wrath ; but it was because I loved so madly, that I 
hated so terribly. Well, it is no use in delaying over the story of 
the court-martial. Major Hunsdon swore that he had counted, on 
the previous evening before’ pay-day, the money he had received 
from Miss Beaumont, who handed him her brother’s accounts, and 
that it was ali right. He swore that he had locked the door, and 
that in the morning he found the door had been opened during the 
night, and a bag of 150 rupees was missing. Looney swore that 
he had seen me open my box the same night, and that he heard the 
chink of money as I hid some heavy package hurriedly from view. 
The sergeant swore to finding the bag of money concealed in my 
clothes. Looney further swore to having observed me prowling 
about.the compound of Captain Beaumont’s house an evening or so 
before. When called on for my defence, I could only tell my story 
of having received a large sum of money from the chaplain, which 
he corroborated ; but on cross-examination he stated that I had 
falsely told him that I had paid the money into the hands of a 
native banker. I declined to say what I had done with the money, 
but I called the ayah as a witness that my visit to the bungalow 
had only been to return a German book. ‘To my horror, the ayah 
when called positively swore that I had never called at the bun- 
galow and had returned no book; and, to my confusion, the book in 
question was produced by the sergeant as one of the contents of 
my box. I had quite forgotten that I had not left the book behind 
me when I quitted Miss Beaumont. 

“ After a delay of three weeks my sentence was read to me. I 
was to receive 500 lashes, and to suffer a year’s imprisonment. 
Withers, do you know what kept me up on that dreadful morning 
when I stood barebacked, with my hands and feet lashed to the 
triangles, with the whole regiment looking on. Captain Beaumont 
was there! He had recovered from his wound, and he was with 
hiscompany. I could see him where I stood, and I never took my 
eyes irom him for a moment, excepting once, when I fainted. [ 
took my punishment like a man they told me. 1 bore it well be- 
¢ause he was looking on. I would have taken a thousand lashes 
without a word if she could have been there, for sooner or later I 
felt sure that each lash would cut its way into her black, false 
heart. And now, Withers, you know why I was flogged. Hullo, 
Mary! Withers is off asleep, and I must not keep you up any 
later. Besides, the rest of the story I will tell to no man, and I 
will only tell it to you if you will keep my secret, even from 
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Withers. Not all of it, even to you; but no man must ever know 
from my lips how I took my revenge.”’ 

** Arthur,” said Mary, in a low voice, “ you shall tell me, for 
if it had been an unworthy revenge, I know you would not tell it 
to me.”’ 

Arthur Brydon held out his hand and she took it, and he raiseg 
hers gently to his lips. 

It certainly was time to part, for the lights were burning low, 
and Mr. Withers was decidedly snoring. The garcon evidently 
thought so, too, for he entered the saloon, making a most un. 
necessary noise as he jingled some spoons on the table. It woke 
Mr. Withers, however. 

“ Quite satisfactory, Arthur !’’ he said, “ quite so! Very much 
interested, indeed! ‘Time to go to bed, I think. Good-night !” 

‘* Good-night !”’ said Arthur; and as he handed a candle to Mrs, 
Withers, he whispered, ‘‘ I shall be on the terrace to-morrow after- 
noon if you can get rid of Withers.”’ 

She nodded, and they parted. 

The garcon saw their backs turned, and then he grinned a 
diabolical grin. 

“The great dam English rosbif. Quite satisfactore! Oh, mon 
Dieu—he kiss Madame before the fat little man’s eyes, and he say, 
when he wake himself, Quite satisfactore! I make you my compli- 
ments, old roshif !’’ 


Kate Beaumont. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN THE NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. and Mrs. STEPHENS were at Ramsgate while Henry 
Travers was on his travels. They had left London, indeed, for 
that delightful seaside residence ov the day following that on which 
the unlucky steamer Jeft London for Havre. Few people enjoyed 
a tite by the ocean wave as Mr. and Mrs. Stephens. There was. 
nothing to trouvle them—no clients bothered Mr. Stephens, and 
his wife was independent of the cares of cookery. They were fond 
of each other, and could indulge in their favourite pursuits to- 
gether. So they wandered about the back streets, and passed an 
hour or two in the market, speculating and reflecting over the 
various delicacies presented to their view. ‘Their early mornings 
they spent upon the beach, and while Mrs. Stephens bathed, Mr. 
Stephens amused himself with an enormous telescope. Perhaps it 
could not be called amusemeut—it may be that it was only as @ 
philosopher that Mr. Stephens used that gigantic glass. Any one 
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would have thought so to hear him address another portly gentle- 
man, also reclining on the sands, armed with another enormous 
optical weapon of discovery. 

*¢Good morning, sir, I think I saw you in church, yester- 
ugh Yes, sir, I believe we sat near each other. I think your 
good lady was kind enough to lend my wife a hymn-book. Pretty 
place, this, sir!’’ 

‘Yes, sir, but it’s a sad scene, all this promiscuous bathing, 
sir.”” | 

“Oh, very painful, indeed, sir. I’m thinking, sir, of writing a 
letter to the Zimes about it, but I want to be quite sure of my 
acts.’” 

“ Quite right, sir. How any right-minded person can do such 
a thing, unless, of course, for medical reasons, quite passes my com. 
prehension.”’ 

“Have you seen the paper, sir,’’ said the affable stranger to 
Mr. Stephens after each had swept the horizon once more with his 
telescope. ‘‘ Curious thing that fire on board ship in the Channel. 
Ah, here it is:— 


“ We have to record a disastrous accident from an unexplained ignition of 
inflammable articles in the hold of one of our noble fleet of mercantile 
steamers. It is satisfactory to have to relate that with one exception, the 
ravages of the destructive element were not provocative of injury to any of 
the passengers, but the danger to which so many of our fellow-creatures 
has been exposed may well cause a shudder to pass through the sensitive 
bosoms of their countrymen and countrywomen. When we consider that the 
united ages of the passengers amounts to 1055 years, extending, indeed, to a 
period when the Norman had not yet made himself master of the English soil, 
and when we further reflect that 596 of their respective ages would, if divided 


among the female portion, have given an average of fifty-six years to each, we 
need hardly say more.” 


‘* Ah!”’ said Mr. Stephens, ‘‘ that’s from the Times, I know.”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied his new-found friend, ‘‘ they are so accurate, 
and their statistics in these matters are invaluable. However, I 
think we might skip some of that just now, for the breeze keeps 
flopping the double sheet about so—here we are again :”’ 


“The terror of the passengers, already extreme, was suddenly increased by 
the rumour that four casks of gunpowder were in the hold. It was wonder- 
ful to see how the noble spirit of Englishmen enabled them to nerve 
themselves for the apparently inevitable doom. Utterly hopeless as it 
Seemed to save the vessel, no precaution was neglected. The ladies 
were placed in the boats, which, moving off to a distance of a few hundred 
yards, waited the approaching blast that would hurl the unhappy vessel to 
destruction. The captain and the crew remained on board, and tried to pre- 
vent the fire from reaching the explosive compound. An accident alone saved 
them, if that noble display of courage and humanity which ensued can be 
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called accidental. We gather from an eye-witness that when the hatches 
were removed, an unfortunate Frenchmen, who bad lost his senses with 
fright, tumbled headlong into the forehold. The British tars, who cared little 
about the explosion, and hardly thought it necessary to exert themselves to 
remove the gunpowder, were at once roused from their apathy by the danger 
to which the helpless foreigner was exposed. Half-a-dozen men jumped down 
to rescue the poor creature, and after accomplishing that work of charity, they 
were rewarded by finding the barrels of gunpowder within their reach, and in 
afew minutes the dangerous instrument of destruction was on deck, and 
hurled into the loud resounding ocean.” 


Kate Beaumont. 


“‘That’s good, sir,’’ continued the strange gentleman. It's 
wonderful how the English are born to be rulers of the ocean, . 
Well, now, here we are again :—’’ 


“ One incident alone damped the joy that all felt when the fire was extip- 
guished, and the steamer was enabled to proceed on her voyage to Havre. A 
young gentleman named Henry Travers dislocated his shoulder while 
endeavouring, with all the courage and enthusiasm of his British nature, to 
assist the sailors in their exertions to save the vessel. No further accident 


befell the passengers, and the steamer reached Havre just twenty-four hours 
behind her usual time.” 


“ Bless my heart!’’ said Mr. Stephens—‘‘ Henry Travers and 
Havre,—why ? it’s my boy! Excuse me, sir, but I must wish you 
good morning, sir,’’ and so saying Mr. Stephens hurried home to 
his lodgings. ‘To his inquiries whether Mrs. Stephens was at 
home, he received the astounding reply that his good lady had gone 
to bed, and the landlady further remarked that she would like to 
know what he would be pleased to have for dinner, as the lady had 
said she didn’t want no dinners, and then the landlady looked very 
hard at Mr. Stephens, as if she had known of his ‘‘ goings on”? for 
along time, although, perhaps, his poor wife had only just found 
him out. Mr. Stephens felt convinced that his wife must have 
seen the news in the daily paper during his absence, and rushed up 
to the bedroom to console his afflicted partner. He found the poor 
woman extended on her bed, sobbing violently into the bolster. 
Mr. Stephens was a tender-hearted man, and put his head down 
and kissed her. ‘To his astonishment she turned upon him, and 
gave an hysterical clutch at his countenance—one red streak down 
his nose proclaimed that he must have suffered pain, and so did his 
exclamation. 

‘¢ D—n it, madam! what do you mean by that?’ She took a 
crumpled letter from her bosom, and threw it at him. 

‘** Take that, too!’’ she said. ‘‘ Stephens, I’ve borne with you 
too long, and I’ll have a divorce !”’ 

The astonished Mr. Stephens looked at her, and then at his own 
nose in the looking-glass, and then at the letter. Curiosity mastered 
all other feelings, and he read as follows :— 
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“ Havre, France. 

“Srg,—I have not the honour of your acquaintance, but I take a deep in- 
terest in the lady who brought you the baby, and also for her sake in the 
young ; she is not yet up, and consequently, unable to write, but you 
need not be alarmed about the youngster—he is a very fine boy, aud will do 
youcredit. During the event his arm was dislocated, but we smuggled him 
over the side of the vessel, and he is now, 1 suppose, somewhere near the Isle 
of Wight. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“GEORGE WITHERS.” 


The letter had evidently been forwarded to the London address | 

_ of Mr. Stephens and sent on. Mr. Stephens folded it up, then he | 

took another look at his nose, and then he shook Mrs. Stephens by ie 
the shoulder, and said—“ Mrs. §., don’t bea fool! but just listen to 


me. | 
ai 1 

5 | 
CHAPTER XIX. ai 

THE LOST SHEEP. : 

i 

“ Now Mrs. Stephens,”’ said her ‘husband, as they sat over a i 
late dinner, “ now that you are in your senses I want to talk over Ay 


this matter of Harry’s again. I don’t quite like talking to you 
about professional matters, for I know you are wise, but yet no 

further wise than Harry Percy’s wife.”’ 
“Now,” thought Mrs. Stephens, “I wonder how he got to | 
know her; but she was too subdued to put her thoughts into words. | 
‘* However,’’ continued Mr. Stephens, “ I see no help for it, for 
Iam tired of keeping it all to myself, and must talk to somebody. 
| In the first place, then, I know no more about Harry Travers’ 
| birth and parentage than you do. He was sent over to me from 
India by a Captain Beaumont, whom I had known as a boy at 
school, where we had been capital friends. He offered me the 
charge of the child and £200 a-year for his maintenance and educa- 
tion, and the only conditions he made was that I asked no ques- 
tions. Mary Gale, you remember, who is now, I conclude, the wife 
of that man Withers, who sent me that d—d letter, brought the * 
child over, and I was strictly cautioned against asking her any 
. questions. It stands to reason, Mrs. §., that I should not have 
been warned if she had not had something to tell. Did I ask her 
H any questions? No, Mrs. §., decidedly not; for she told me she 
was going back to India, and so I thought it undoubtedly better 4 
hot todo so. Since Harry has grown up another caution has been 
added—not on any account to permit Harry to travel in Sussex, 
pshire, Devonshire, or Cornwall; and now you see what has 
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happened. He has got into company with this Mrs. Withers, who 
can tell him a great deal more than he ought to know, and by this 
time he is in Hampshire to a dead certainty. It is a terribly 
bothering business, and I don’t see my way at all. I don’t want to 
ask the woman what she has told him, because I am not sure that 
she has anything to tell; and I can’t ask Harry, because according 
to that brute’s account, he may still be floating about the Isle of 
Wight. Butif we hear nothing more by to-morrow’s post, the best 
thing I can think of is for us to start for the Isle of Wight, and 
try and find Harry.”’ 

** Anywhere you like, my Jove,’ 
us find the poor boy.” 

“That is right enough,’’ replied her husband—“ you are a good. 
hearted woman; but don’t you give way to any more fits of jealousy. 
I have quite enough trouble without that.” 

“Please don’t say any more about it,’’ said Mrs. Stephens, 
half-crying. 

“Well, I won’t,”” he answered. ‘‘ Not that I blame you alto. 
gether—its the place partly, no doubt. It’s a demoralising scene 
altogether, and I am not surprised at immoral ideas getting into your 
head. The scenes I have witnessed here among the people bathing 
are enough to make one’s hair stand on an end; and, talking of 
that, 1 hope I did not leave my telescope on the beach for I shall 
want it to-morrow. Do you know, Mrs. S.,’’ be continued, as he 
poured out his last glass of brandy and water, preparatory to retiring 
to rest, ‘‘ I don’t think that England is improving. I remember 
one of the old poets says, ‘the chariest maid is prodigal enough if 
she unveil her beauty to the moon.’ ”’ 

‘Lor, Mr. S.,”’ replied his spouse ; ‘‘ how could she see to fold 
her clothes up? So, let’s have a candle, at any rate,” and. leaving 
him to finish his glass, she retired to rest. 

The next morning brought news from Harry. It was dated 
Cowes only, and gave no further direction—it ran as follows :— 


Kate Beaumont. 


said Mrs. Stephens, “ only let 


“ My dear Uncle and Aunt—This is just to let you know that Tam allright 
again, having had my arm put into joint, and am none the worse now 
for that, or for the fire on board the steamer, of which I send you a better 
account than I can write, in the newspaper, also forwarded by to-day’s post. 1 
am stopping with a Mr. Jeffries, who took me ashore in his yacht from the 
steamer, and he has asked me to remain with him for a week or two. Now 
it’s not my fault that I find myself on the prohibited ground ; but since I am 
here, I mean to stay as long as I can, 30 don’t blame me if I make any 
discoveries for myself in my travels. I shall not be away from London more 
than a month or six weeks, and if you don’t hear from me, make up your 
mind that no news is good news ; for I don’t intend to tell you of my where 
abouts, in case you should take it into your head to follow me up. And now 
with love to aunty and yourself. 

“T remain, yours ever, 
“HH. TRAVEBS. 
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This was so far satisfactory, and Mr. Stephens opened the second 
letter with a lighter heart. It was an Indian letter, and merely 

that his former friend Captain, now General Beaumont, 
had obtained leave of absence, and would be in England in a couple: 
of months, as he intended to proceed by the overland route, visiting 
Paris on his way. The end of the letter, however, was not so 
satisfactory as the commencement :— 






“When I see you I want to consult you on a very serious matter about 
H.T. This is to be kept most secretly in confidence. In the mean time 
mind my former instructions—on no account permit him to visit the South of 

Jand, not even in your company. It may be only a superstitious dread, 
put lately I have never been free from fear, that in some extraordinary way 
he will manage to evade fany restrictions that you may place on him with 

to this matter, and, if so, as sure as you and I live we shall all regret ; 
it. Once more, keep him in sight until I return.” | 


“ Oh, dear,’’ said Mr. Stephen’s; ‘‘ here’s a nice business.’”’ He 
had no heart to visit the beach that morning, and passed the hours ai | 
in concocting an advertisement, which finally took shape as. | 
follows :— ai 


Te 
“H.T. is requested instantly to return to Queen Square, Bloomsbury,. ; : 
everything depends upon immediate compliance.” 


“‘T can’t do more,”’ sighed Mr. Stephens ; ‘‘ and I don’t believe: 
he ever looks at the advertisement sheet.’’ 





| 

} 

: | 

; CHAPTER XX. : 
ESCAPED. ie 

d 


Ir was on the morning which followed the disembarkation at. 
Havre, that Mr. Withers wrote the letter which produced so 
4 startling an effect when it reached Mr. and Mrs. Stephens at 
Ramsgate. It was not a very sensible letter, but there was some 
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excuse to be made for it. Mr. Withers had endeavoured to tran- 1 | 
. quillise his nerves on the previous evening by taking more than 
er his accustomed quantity of stimulants, and the temporary success | 
i‘ he had achieved was followed by a good deal of confusion of in- a 
he tellect and of purpose. However, when he said he had letters to- i | 
ad write on that eventful morning Mrs. Withers made no objection, iit 
a and proposed a walk with Arthur Brydon, and the pair, after a 
m short stroll, seated themselves in a summer-house at the end of the i 
our garden belonging to the hotel. 4 | 
Te “Do you remember, Mary,’’ began Arthur Brydon, “the | 
10W hospital on the bank of the river at Dinapore. It had a railing | 

Which shut it off from the water, but it was not in very good order, i , 
s. . i 

i 
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and I have known patients make their escape from the hospital at 
night, and they might have been found in the bazaar sometimes, 
instead of in their beds. It was just such a time when I was ip 
the prisoner’s ward in hospital. Orders had come down for the 
regiment to volunteer to other regiments remaining in India, as 
our turn had nearly arrived for going home. I forget what the 
bounty was, but it was pretty high. At first only a few men came 
forward, but the sight of the rupees, the opportunities they offered 


for indulgence, the certainty that no punishment would follow the . 


spending of these rupees, worked the usual result. A quarter of 
the regiment volunteered, then half, and then two-thirds. Discipline 
was almost at an end for a few days, the bugle sounded for parade, but 
the men either did not turn out, or turned out half-drunk. Now 
and then some half-maddened fellow would come out of a barrack 
room, and ‘fire 4 loaded musket across the parade-ground, and there 
was nobody sober enough to interfere with him. The officers kept 
to their quarters as much as pessible to avoid seeing what went on, 
and it was not considered an enviable position to be ‘on duty.’ I 
remember hearing the doctor tell the apothecary that he had been 
dragged into two barrack-rooms while on his way to visit a soldier's 
wife who was sick, and had only been allowed to escape after drink. 
ing two fiery glasses of rum to the good health of some of the 
greatest blackguards in the regiment. The sentries even mounted 
guard with a provision made for the wretched moments which they 
would have to pass in solitude. There was one man, Johnson by 
name, I recollect, who was on sentry, and very drunk indeed, 
when the adjutant came up and saw the state of things. ‘I can’t 
make it out,’ said he—‘ the man was sober when he went on sentry, 
and now he is as drunk as a fiddler? Look here, my man,’ he 
said, ‘just tell me where you got the liquor, and I’ll not say any- 
thing more about it.’ Johnson reversed his firelock, and about an 
ounce of rum ran out of the barrel—the man had plugged up the 
nipple with wax, and had turned Brown Ben into a bottle. You 
may well suppose, Mary, that while this was going on I was nt 
very carefully guarded. I was nearly well, and was expecting to 
be removed soon to undergo my imprisonment, when a ward coolie 
one morning slipped a bit of paper in my hand, and made a sign of 
secrecy. When I was alone I found that it was in a disguised 
handwriting, or, at any rate, a hand I had never seen before. The 
contents were startling enough. 


“Tf Arthur Brydon wishes to escape further degradation, let him follow 
the bearer of this at twelve to-night, who will guide him to a boat, provided 
by friends, to take him to Calcutta. He will find the boat all ready, and it 
will sail as soon as he is on board, and he is advised to ask no question. 
There is a servant in charge, who will provide a proper disguise when A. B 


8 on board.” 
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That was all. I made up my mind to risk it. I suspected it 
might be another plot to complete my ruin, but I could not bear 
the idea of the long imprisonment before me. I determined to try 
for freedom, and if I failed, I made up my mind to end it alto- 

er. I secured a sharp-pointed knife and hid it in my clothes, 
and when midnight came I was ready. My unfortunate sentry was 
fast asleep when the coolie put his head in at the door, and whispered, 
‘Sahib!’ Quietly I passed through the doorway, and stealthily 
running across the slip of greensward, reached the iron railings. 
‘This like, sahib,’ said my conductor, as he lifted two of the railings 
from. their loosened sockets, and passed through the aperture. 
‘Now, master, just drop down the bank,’ he went on, and so I did, 
completely hiding myself from all further observation from the side 
of the hospital, My guide replaced the railings, and in another 
moment was at my side. An hour’s walking along the bank 
brought us to a large native boat, with a small cooking boat 
attached. They were fast to the shore, but the crew seemed all 
awake, and on the watch. ‘ Hookumdah,’ said a native dressed in 
aturban and a long flowing white dress, ‘is it Brydon, sahib ?’ 
‘All right,’ I answered, ‘ Master, please come on board while I 
settle with this common fellow,’ said my new friend in very toler- 
able English. I saw him hand a bag to the hospital coolie, who 
opened it, and rapidly counted the contents. He was apparently 
satisfied, for he salaamed properly, and then rapidly disappeared in 
the darkness. ‘Follow me, sahib,’ continued the bearer, as he 
came on board again, and he led me inside the cabin, which was 
comfortable enough, with a chair and a bedstead and a washing- 
stand, and a box or two. ‘Suppose master, ready, we go now,’ 
said my friend, and as I nodded my head, he left me alone, and in 
afew minutes the boat was under weigh. The river was running 
like mad I recollect, for the rainy season was not long over. I 
remember now how I watched each well-known spot as we drifted 
by. There was the hospital I had so lately left—there was the 
regimental bazaar which seemed a blaze of light, and I could hear 
the roar of voices, mingled with the incessant ‘ tom-tom’ of the 
native drums. Another moment and I lost sight of it all. We 
rounded some point, and everything was still as death. A feeling 
of awe came over me as I felt my loneliness. I don’t think, Mary, 
I ever was a coward; but I could feel my heart beat, when suddenly 
Theard a whisper just outside the entrance to the cabin, I ground 


my teeth, and clutched my knife. ‘ At last!’ I muttered, ‘ Well, I 
will die hard.’ ”’ 


Kate Beaumont. 985. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MARRIED. 


‘Bur one figure glided into the cabin, and the knife dropped from 
my paralysed hand, for it was a woman! and, Mary Gale, can you 
guess what woman? It was Miss Beaumont! I cannot realise 


my utter stupefaction now. I recoiled from her, for I looked upon | 


her as the cause of all my misery! I loathed her for her cowardice 
and meaness !—for the false pride that had allowed a human being 
to be tortured, body and soul, sooner than that a stain should be 
cast upon her family name; and yet I felt weak, irresolute, and 
undecided ; ahd the reproaches I once thought I should have hurled 
at her head all died upon my lips. What could I say or do—or 
think? She flung herself at my feet, and burst into a passion of 
tears, and kept on sobbing out, ‘Oh! forgive—forgive me!’ | 
tried to raise her, but she would nct rise. ‘Not yet,’ she said, 
‘not yet!—not until you tell me you believe that I at least knew 
nothing of this dreadful treachery! Arthur Brydon, as I shall one 
day be judged, I swear to you that I was kept in ignorance that 
even a suspicion had fallen upon you. The villain, who knew well 
that I would have saved you from a breath of slander, never told 
me one word, until that horrible morning when he whispered in 
my ear that he had seen you flogged! Do you believe me, 
Arthur?’ I did believe her. I suppose I should have forgiven 
her if I knew that she had been telling mea lie; but I felt sure 
that she spoke the truth now. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, rise,’ I said; 
‘it is not right that you should be here at my feet. It is not right 
that you should be here at all. I am glad—more than glad, that you 
can ever know, to have learned that you were innocent; but it 
would have been better for both of us that we should never have 
met again. I cannot bear that you should look upon me, as I am 
a disgraced and shamed man.’ ‘ Whyam I here, Arthur Brydon?’ 
she said, slowly—‘I will tell you: When I heard what had been 
done to you, because some wretch had whispered that you had 
raised your eyes to me, and that I had not resented it as I ought, 
I swore that I, too, would have my revenge! I vowed that if you 
were held up to the scorn and derision of your associates, and your 
good name trampled in the dust, so would I do with mine. If your 
manhood was wrecked to gratify a villain’s hatred, so should my 
womanhood be sacrificed ; so that I might trample on that man’s 
mean revenge, and let him and his associates feel that I would 
rather be an outcast and your slave than such a villain’s wife! 
Now, Arthur Brydon, you know why I am here.’ Mary Gale, 
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I don’t know whether you will believe me or not; but sad and 
wretched as my life has been, the one ray of light that pierces all 
the darkness of the past, and seems to lighten up some distant and 
happy future, burst upon me then. I swore to save her from 
herself. I succeeded just so far as to persuade her to let me marry 
her. It was useless to ask her to leave me. ‘ It is impossible, 
Arthur,’ she said; ‘my name is gone, and I have no friend left 
but you.’ At last I recollected that we must pass Monghyr ; 
and I persuaded her to send a message to the Rev. Mr. Lawson. 
It was dark when he came on board, and I left him with Miss 
Beaumont. It was late at night when he rejoined me outside 
the cabin. ‘It must be so,’ he said, ‘Arthur. I do not blame 
you or her very much ; but God knows I pity you both.’ He 
married us the next day, the boat loosed: from the moorings, and 
we took leave of poor Mr. Lawson for ever.’ 

_ “What did you say, Arthur?’’ cried Mrs. Withers. ‘‘ Did 
you marry her? ’’ 

‘Even so, Mary,’’ he replied. ‘‘I wonder how that never 
became known. Look here, I have kept this by me ever since; 
and he opened a pocket-book carefully, and extracted a faded 
paper, which he handed to Mrs. Withers. 

“Tf I had only known—if I had only known,’’ she said, half to 
herself. 

“Tf you had only_known, you would have thought more kindly 
of me, I suppose, Mary; but I cannot understand now how it was 
not known. My darling died some months afterwards, and surely 
she could have had no object in keeping the marriage secret.”’ 

“She never said that she was married, until she knew that she 
would be a mother, Arthur,’ said Mrs. Withers, “and then she 
was not believed. I know that inquiry was made; but Mr. 
Lawson died within a fortnight of the date of that paper from 
cholera ; and, God forgive us all, we thought that you had taken a 
base revenge, Arthur, and that a mad passion for you had made 
Miss Beaumont a fallen woman.” 

‘You did her a fearful injustice, Mary. 1 was wrong, I dare 
say, and so may she have been. Our marriage was madness, if 
you like, and all unblest; but she never dreamt of sin, as you all 
thought of it in your waking moments; and thank God for it, 
she never had to blush a blush of shame before me. Well, 
Mary, from my wife's lips, I gathered a portion of the infernal plot 
which had ruined us both in the world’s eyes. It was Major 
Hunsdon who had induced Looney to hide the bag of rupees in my 
box. The ayah I had saved from Looney’s violence had turned 
traitress to her mistress. She had seen, perhaps, a little, and had 
iMagined much more. She had informed Looney of my visit to 
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alow, and she had informed the Major. That worthy had 

proposed Miss Beaumont on the very morning that she 
had asked me to lend her the money. He had hinted 
that a refusal on her part would bring shame upon her brother ; 
and he told her, when she declined to listen, to ask her brother 
before she dared to refuse him,. she insisted upon an explanation 
with Captain Beaumont, and it was all too true. He had tampered 
with the regimental money, and was deeply in the Major’s debt 

_ besides. Miss Beaumont was in despair; but she determined to 
try and borrow the money from me, as she had heard from Mrs, 
Lawson of my unexpected wealth. To add to her distress, she 
found that her brother had been wounded while she was away from 
the bungalow, and she suspected that he had attempted suicide, 
Luckily, my money saved him. The detatchment was paid, and 
soon afterwards Captain Beaumont left Dinapore, on a visit to 
Patna, and his sister accompanied him. At Patna she heard no 
regimental news, her time being occupied almost entirely in 
attending on lier’brother. It was an ungrateful task, As he got 
better, his temper became ungovernable. He reproached his sister 
as the cause of all his misfortunes ; and she was not sorry when he 
rejoined the regiment at Dimapore, Leaving her at Patna on the 
morning I was flogged, he and the Major rode out from Dinapore, 
and the latter whispered in her ear how he had spent the hour on 
punishment parade.”’ 
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Men and Literature of the Sea. 


MEN AND LITERATURE OF THE SEA. 


Wao is there that has not heard of the jolly tar?: In fact, may it 
not be affirmed, with the most unhesitating confidence, that the 
career and character of the sailor are pre-eminently associated with 

: ing that is jovial, effervescent, and pleasurable? What 
youth is there that has not eagerly perused and easily digested the 
truly humorous novels of Captain Marryat, or the almost equally 

tettaining productions of Captains Glasscock and Chamier? 
Have not these men added to our national literature a series of tales, 
the perusal of which invariably kindles a fierce flame of delight, 
that not unfrequently glows in the soul with unquenchable ardour, 
even till the extreme limits of old age ? 

Now, when we revolve in our minds the facts exhibited to view 
in the preceding paragraph, and, moreover, consider that upwards of 
70,000 of our countrymen are employed in the Royal Navy alone, 
perhaps an attempt to specify the principal causes of all this un- 
doubted joviality of disposition, herein indicated as specially asso- 
ciated with the noble profession of the sailor, will not be found an 
altogether uninteresting or uninstructive undertaking. 

Before, however, proceeding to a detailed exposition of our 
subject, it will be expedient to pass in review one or two pheno- 
mena, which are more or léss connected therewith. In the first place, 
we may take cognisance of the fact, that whenever it happens that 
some of the men-of-war belonging to our splendid Channel Fleet 
anchor for a short time in the bays or channels that give access to 
some of our principal seaport towns, an unusual amount of com- 
motion is immediately generated in the bosoms of the townsfolk 
thereof. Dejeuners are prepared, no small expense is incurred, and 
balls are arranged for the occasion. The young ladies of the city 


are all on the gui vive, and many hearts amongst the more sensitive 


and better-natured of them are lost—at least, for a brief, sweet 
season. Moreover, nearly everybody takes a trip in an over-crowdéd 
boat down the channel, or bay, or lough, in order to personally 
lmspect the ships. The novelty of the scene; the neat, tidy, and 
trim aspect of the ship; and the good-natured looking and cestheti- 
cally.developed appearance of the officers and crew thereof, contri- 
bute to awaken an intensely powerful emotion of admiration, tinc- 
tured with awe, in the breasts of these town-cooped spectators, In 
the mind of the young man, they generally succeed in kindlin 
violent yearning to follow a sailor’s mode of life. He, never re- 
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upon the effect which habit and custom almost in 

soothing down or lulling our more intense sensuoyg 

pe noting 3 to be enrolled forthwith amongst the jovial 
company of the ship. Moreover, the free, fresh sie af the oct a 
sendin ofthe moultitudinous and complicated array of spars and 
ropes, the strange and es cows sights and sounds, which every. 
where greet the senses, conjointly operate in the production of 
very marked and general stimulation of the nervous system, which 
serves as a powerful accession and support to the emotions otherwise 


evolved. The train of associated images or phantasms, which ig — 


ever coursing through the mind is immensely quickened in velocity ; 
and those thoughts only, which chime in with the prevailing 

elation of the moment, are allowed to participate therein. It is 
pleasant, indeed, to stand as it were upon floating ground amida 
multifarious array of objects around which are accumulated go 
many associations of terror, and bravery, and glory, and the final 
struggle of hurhan power; but which, as now exhibited, appear to 
be the favourite seat of joviality and kindly feeling, and the 
free-flowing, irrepressible play of effervescent anima! spirits. 

Having despatched these preliminary observations, it now 
behoves us to advert specifically to the various circumstances or in- 
fluences which more especially operate upon the mind of the sailor, 
whilst pursuing the mode of life which his professional duties 
almost necessarily render indespensable. 

1. In the first place, we may call attention to the fact, that the 
professional career of the sailor does not involve any of those 
cankering cares and anxieties, with respect to the success or failure 
of undertakings, which necessarily engross, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the minds of men engaged in mercantile pursuits. An exten. 
sive store of nautical skill is all that he requires in order to gain 
the means of livelihood. Conjoined with this, of course, there musi 
exist the physical strength and willingness to put this knowledge 
into practical operation ; but no stake is required to be deposited, 
no large expenditure of funds necessitated to be made, which, on a 
certain unforeseen contingency coming to pass, might possibly 
involve him in ruin. Hence the almost total absence of petty 
anxieties and‘ solicitudes from his pathway in life, and the wide 
margin left free for the effective and energetic display of what is 
denominated the gay, light-hearted, or sportive side of human 
nature, as contrasted with the grave and serious aspect thereof. 
Moreover, the fact of a considerable number of individuals being 
thrown together in a position where for a lengthened period they 
- one another very frequently during] the day, must be regarded 

an. unnatural social bond ; and the effect of custom, 
thus induced, is to gradually break dawn apy shyness or fear which 
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might possibly have been experienced on their first introduction to 
pe another’s society. Nay, it might be affirmed, that in the 
- gharacter of the typical sailor (whether officer or man) there does 
pot reign any very distinguishable mental or bodily quality that 
 qrould tend to generate any extremely enthusiastic emotions of . 
_ esteem or respect in the breasts of his companions. We have yet 
#2 learn that any very profound metaphysical. problem, or any 
subtle qaestion in physics or mathematics, was ever first propounded 
or solved on board of a ship. Laughable incongruities, farcical 
© and situations, may rather be designated as what in the 
erating number of instances come to pass during the course 
ofa seafaring life ; and these, fostered as they are by exterior cir- 
eumstances, produce their natural unbending effect upon the mind 
and character. Any really serious mental calculation, any pro- 
ess that requires profound study with respect to ends of pursuit, is 
generally devolved upon the captain or commander. of the ship; 
and the principal business of the remainder of the ship's compony 
is to carry out or execute those commands, without perhaps in 
many cases either understanding or caring about the ultimate aim 
and purport thereof. To square the yards, to haul away at ropes, 
to climb the rigging, must be regarded as only means for the 
accomplishment of certain ends; and the responsibility of the 
pursuance of the latter is thus, as it were, shifted on to other 
shoulders. The ultimate effect of the situation, therefore, would 
virtually be to render only one. or two individuals depressed and 
serious amidst a hundred unencumbered spirits. 

2. ‘che seaman’s profession allows of an abundance of time, and 
manife.d opportunities for the development aud cultivation of the 
witty and humorous department of human nature. At the 
threshold of our observations under this heading, however, we 
must endeavour to draw a sharply-defined boundary-line between 
what is known as animal spirits (or the active temperament), and 
that which is denominated Wit and Humour. We are acquainted 
with several individuals who perpetually radiate, as it were, from 
themselves an atmosphere of animal excitement, which sympathe- 
tically effects everybody that happens to be within its range, but 
who at the same time can scarcely be said to possess a tincture of 
Wit or humour in their composition. It may be, indeed, and most 
Probably there is, some intimate relation between the spontaneously 
active temperament and the mental product denominated wit and 
humour. ‘lus, the Irish and French people are pre-eminently 
Witty, and at the same time characterised by the possession of the 
Volatile temperament. The quick and sparkling flow of the blood 
through the vascular system of the body, and the incessant gene- 
Tation of vital force in the nerve-centres thereof, involved in this 
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Rpecies of temperament, may possibly communicate a similar 
briskness or velocity to the curren’ of associated thoughts that 
are ever coursing through the mind, and thereby cause them to 
assume that mould or peculiar conjunction, called wit. Neverthe. 
less, we apprehend that there exists such a thing as saturnine 
humour, tc. humour evolved within a grave, melancholy, or 
morose individual. But we must also take into account the im. 
portant fact, that the duties of the sailor consist for the most part 
of what is eminently propitious to the health of both body and 
mind, and that from this circumstance it happens that the former of 
these assumes a tone and vigour which admirably adapt it for the 
support of an emotional tremor of any description. ‘Thus, while 
the sailor is brave and jovial, he is at the same time open-hearted, 
benovolent, and pious. On the whole, therefore, it may be 
enunciated as a general proposition, that the comparative lightness 
of the tasks ordinarily imposed upon the sailor, the sundry intervals 
of breathing tinte ihterposed between the discharge of those duties, 
the almost incessant intermingling in the society of his fellow- 
men, the healthiness of his occupations, and the healthful circum. 
stances wherein they are transacted, all conjoin to foster a free, 
easy, and comparatively volatile condition or tone of the body, 
which is eminently favourable to the development of the witty 
fancy, and the humorous emotional capacity of the soul. Moreover, 
we must never neglect to take into account the powerful influence 
which sympathy exerts by way of propagating an identical phase 
or cast of character or temperament amongst a company of human 
beings. It may also be urged that if we keep before our mind 
the distinction previously drawn between the outburst of active 
animal spirits and wit, properly so called, we must regard our 
naval literature as being built up with the former constituent, 
rather than with the latter. ‘there is a superabundanve of 
humour in the novels of Captain Marryat, &c. ; but we have yet 
to learn that there occurs therein any perceptible quantity of that 
peculiar congruity amongst dissimilar words or ideas, or icun- 
gruity amongst similar words or ideas, which constitutes what is 
pro} vriy denominated wit or ludicrousness. 

3. The native yearning for mingling in the society of our 
fellow-nen, and for associating with sights and phenomena which 
pertain to them, is subject in the case of the seaman to be pent 
up and accumulated during lengthened periods of time, and 
hence on the approach of its natural stimulant, is liable to be dis- 
char.ed with tumultuous vehemence and rapidity. By the very 
nature of his employment, tiie sailor is more liable than most men 
to be dragged away for a season from his relations and friends, and 
everytiing that he holds dear on earth. Now, we need only allude 
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the popular adage, ‘‘ Absence make; the heart grow fonder,” 
and add that during all this period of absence, there is 
_ gradually accumulating a store of benevolent or other emotions 
within the reservoirs of the soul. When, therefore, the sailor 
_geturns from his voyage, and happens to meet with an old friend 
_ (say, an old messmate), a portion of this amassed mental force is 
immediately discharged, generally culminating in the region of the 
muscles of his arms and fingers, and producing an effect upon the 
enclosed palm of his friend’s hand that is any thing but agreeable. 
- Who is there that has not at some time or other received an ocular, 
‘and perhaps also a tactual, demonstration of this exuberant flow of 
amicable feeling on the part of some of his naval acquaintances ? 
Moreover, we apprehend that the general fact, notified under the 
present section, will go a considerable way towards furnishing an 
explanation of that good-natured and kindly-disposed appearance 
of the sailor’s countenance and deportment whilst he-is-:on shore. 
We are not quite sure whether he preserves these characteristic 
features so conspicuously whilst he is on the sea, and amongst his 
own messmates. Perhaps a stimulated self-complacency may also 
account for the former circumstance. 

4. The comparatively limited size of the ship forbids, except, 
perhaps, under extraordinary circumstances, a free vent to the 
pent-up, nervous energy of the system. Most people know that 
nourishment and rest generate a certain amount of physical 
senergy in the nervous centres, which (more especially in 
children) requires to be drained off somehow or other before any 
species of quiescence or sleep is possible. Muscular exercise on 
board ship being comparatively limited, this energy is liable to ex- 
hibit itself in the amiable form of smiles and laughter, dancing, &c. 
The “jolly tar” &c., are phrases, which give expression to this 
peculiarity in the character of the sailor. Moreover, few things 
<rop up on board, except during the actual moment of duty, that 
¢all for any unwonted display of excitement. ‘The various beauties 
of the female world, or the little elations, or momentary mental 
€ngrossments, resulting from the protracted pursuit of a desired 
nd, are rarely to be discovered within the circle of the free and 
easy career of the sailor. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be affirmed, that the various 
objects and situations which are generally brought to bear upon 
the subject of our discussion, almost inevitably conduce to the 
formation of a mind and temperament characterised by gaiety and 
light-heartedness. Hence, he is rendered conspicuous amongst the 
test of men by an elated, open, illumined, and pre-eminently 
manly aspect and deportinent—one that betokens a well-sustained, 
and an almost superfluously plenteous flow of healthily-evolved 
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vital energy. His carriage is erect, as if his mind were 

er the dominion of some of the pleasure-imparting emotions, 
such as joy or love ; and the brilliantly illumined expression of his 
countenance betrays the intensely-stimulated and extensively culti. 
vated appetencies, whose ends lie towards associating with, and 
heaping good and pleasure upon, his fellow-men. Moreover, there 
is such a chain of intensely interesting emotions connected with the 
sea, that we cannot possibly touch one link thereof without com. 
municating a tumultuous agitation to the whole mass. Few 
notions, indeed, belonging to the class which is marked by being 
well understood by the large majority of men, possess such a 
wealth of well-cemented and rendily-suggestible associations as 
this one. Ideas of power, immensity, danger, storm and hurricane, 
and the last despairing struggle of man’s physical energy, conjoin 
with emotions of sublimity, terror, and despair, to fabricate a huge 
mental edifice, the least stone of which being touched agitates the 
soul to its profoundest depths. 

The characteristic features now indicated as more especially 
appertaining to the men of the sea, have forcibly impressed them- 
selves upon the literature of the latter. A humorous, effervescent 
and sparkling outburst of feeling has ever been recognised as the 
principal constituent of the language of stories or narratives with 
respect to the sea and its sailors; and the matter contained therein 
is in general a faithful portraiture of the distinctive features we 
have been dwelling upon throughout the foregoing pages. For an 
illustration of these remarks we have only to allude to the admirable 
novels of Smollett and Captain Marryat. We cannot, however, 
mention anything with respect to this class of literature without ex- 
pressing our dissent from, and deprecation of, that view which would 
induce us to treat it with contempt and neglect. We apprehend 
that this species of fiction, besides its intrinsic utility by way of 
remedying abuses, reflects a phase of human nature, which, 
perhaps, of all others, is the most amiable. 

Moreover, the perils of the sea, the brave and ennobling qualities 
of head and heart, which they are supposed to develop, and the 
well-known character of the men who ure most intimately asso- 
ciated therewith, conjoin to shed a halo of romance over everything 
connected with nautical transactions. This occurrence will not. 
appear extremely marvellous if it be granted that we have a 
handsome face and person, an open-hearted and kindly disposition, 
and an average amount of ability, concentrated in a youthful indi- 
vidual. Under such circumstances the idea or desire of love and 

ourtship is immediately and very naturally suggested ; and when- 
ever such a highly-gifted person is brought within the focus of our 
observation, or the circle of our acquaintance, we never seem to 
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oS ee ee other associated him with 
+ pepeciied indi the opposite sex. To the peculiar circum. 
_ stance now indicated may probably be traced the great abundance of 
_ sentimental sea-songs (e.g. Dibdin’ Oe ca ed 
’ music, the vast number of novels, the love-strick whereof 
fallow the chequered career of a sailor, and the powerful association 
- everywhere distinguishable between this type of | human being and 
the peculiar mental product commonly denominated love. We 
ourselves, indeed, have been eye-witnesses of conduct on the part 
of certain individuals who belong to the nautical profession, which 
would greatly derogate from the noble character so frequently in. 
sisted upon throughout the foregoing pages; but we hope that our 
observations were directed in an exceptional channel, or were con- 
ducted ‘at a special and peculiar season—in short, at a period when 
we ought not to have been looking at all. 
| P. Q..KeEcan. 














PARTING. 


We have had many partings—In the gloom 

Of wintry twilights moaning winds have whirled 
Our farewell words afar ;—a quiet room 

Has kept us safe a moment from the world 

For fond last words, and clinging kisses sweet ; 
The lark has seen us in a dewy lane 
Wnelasping hands ;—in many a busy street ; 
Beside the angry sea in blinding rain ; 

Upon a-breezy moor at early morn 

Before the butterflies were flown abroad ; 
Among the standing shocks of yellow corn ; 
Upon a churchyard’s green and hallowed sod,— 


Have farewell words been spoken, while the smart 


Of parting pangs drew closer heart to heart. 


Brave for each other’s sake, our partings wear 
An aspect almost cheerful, eye meets eye 


As hand holds hand, love gives us strength to bear 


Our silent anguish as the moments fly. 

We have had many partings, but we know 
More solemn farewell doth before us lie, 
When death warns one of us to rise and go, 
But which shall be the traveller, thou or I 2 
Shall I stand by to see thy life’s eclipse ? 
To mark the pang that sets thy spirit free ? 
Will the dark waters gather o’er my lips ? 
Or shall I watch them closing over thee ? 

It matters little ;—love is very strong, 
That farewell is our last, and is not long! 
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FEMALE TROUBADOURS. 


CONSIDERING the important part borne by the ladies in the cere- 
monies of the courts of love, and subsequently in the floral games, 
it would, indeed, have been wonderful had not some of the more 
interesting sex taken lyre in hand on their own account, and sung 
Troubadour songs in the more classical era of Provengal literature, as 
we know they afterwards did when the gay science had taken a 
religious turn. Among the long list of Provengal poets we find 
accorlingly a few female names, the ladies being, up to a certain 
point, rather the objects of poetic addresses than poetesses on their 
own account. We have no reason to infer from their silence, that 
it was deemed in any way irregular for women to devote themselve 
to the. gay science in the active sense of making poetry. It was 
simply not their métier. They had other duties, such as the award- 
ing of prizes, and the settlement of claims between rival bards. To 
have entered the lists habitually on their own account would have 
been to blend the office of judge and competitor ; and hence, no 
doubt, we find that only the more active female minds caught the 
contagion in this way, and that female Troubadours were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 
Among the most natural and obvious of these exceptions would 
be cases where the lady feplied in neat and appropriate verse to 
those stanzas which were addressed to her by a Troubadour bard ; 
thus forming a kind of literary joint-stock company with limited 
liability, or producing a species of poetical duet which gradually 
encouraged the fair sex to do a little solo-singing on their own ac- 
count. ‘This remark applies particularly to the Comtesse de Die, 
said to have been the wife of one of the Counts of Poitou, but 
certainly, on her own evidence, the lover of the Troubadour Ram- 
baud D’Orange, with whose history her own is inseparably bound 
up. Before we condemn her too harshly on account of her. pen- 
chant, we must recollect that, by the conventional morality—or 
rather immorality—of the courts of love, a woman when she 
married was not supposed any longer to love the man she had 
chosen for her husband. The lover was merged in the husband, and 
she was quite free to receive the addresses of any professor of the 
gay science. The “‘situation”’ of the following ode reminds one 
_ of the Carmen Amcbeum between Horace and Lydia,—Donec 
gratus eram tibi :— 
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A LOVER'S QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION. 
La ComTessz DE DIE. 


“‘ Sweet friend, I feel quite sick at heart, 
Yet in my woe you bear no part. 
All the annoyance falls on me, 
While you take things quite easily. 
And yet you call yourself a lover ! 
Your title, sir, I can’t discover.” 


RaMBAUD D’ ORANGE. 


“Dear lady, such the force of love, 
That when two hearts his influence prove, 
What joys or griefs o’er one hold sway 
The other feels—in its own way. 
For me—this creed my bosom fills— 
I e’en exceed my share of ills.” 


La Comrezssez. 


“Friend, if you felt one quarter part 
Of that which wounds my faithful heart ; 
My sad predicament you’d know. 
But what care you, if things are so ? 
Let me bear up, let me give way, 
It’s all the same to you, I say.” 


RaMBAUD. 


“ Madame, since you attention lend 
To those who seek my life to end, 
Far both from you and them I'll range, 
From no inconstant love of change ; 
Only because you aid their parts 
To separate two faithful hearts.” 


La ComTEsse. 


“Go, if you will, of course, away. 
My fond desire, you know, says ‘ stay.’ 
’Tis quite a novelty I hear 
That for my good repute you fear. 
You’re of propriety as chary 
As are those virtuous military !” 


RAMBAUD. 


“Lady, one loss alone I fear, 
And that is your affection dear. 
Fear lest the tongue of calumny 
In shipwreck make my hopes to die. 
Since—hear me swear by saints above— 
You're the one object of my love.” 


La Comresse (coming round). 


“Dear friend, I like to hear your praise, 
But then I know your flirting ways : 
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And just of this my heart afraid is 
You say the same to other ladies. 
My jealous fears how can I smother ? 
I dread lest you may love another.” 


RaMBAUD. 
“ Dear lady, may I ne’er fly kite, 
May soft sou-wester ne’er invite 
My presence to the hunting field, 
If, since I saw your soft heart yield 
From you my love e’er turned away— | 
Whate’er the gossips of me say.” 
La ComrTzsseE. 
“ Well, I believe you don’t deceive me, 
But mind you never, never leave me.” 


RaMBAUD. 


“ Henceforth us twain shall nothing sever, 
And I'll desert you never, never !” 


Donna Castelloza is another lady usually included among French: 
Troubadours. Notwithstanding her Spanish title, itis believed that 
Donna Castelloza was a noble lady of Auvergne. She was 
married ; but, according to the custom in those days, she loved: 
Armand de Breon, who was the subject of her poems, Three songs 
of this Sappho are left us. Here is one where her love is expressed: 
with great tenderness (so says her too lenient biographer) :— 

1. 
“Sweet love, could I but hope to find 
Thy heart to me alone sincere, 
To all thy peccadilloes blind 
I'd hold thee—dare I say how dear ? 


While face to face with all thy naughty ways, 
Ud chant a stanza solely in thy praise. 
ii. 
“I had resolved to love no more, 
At least so madly as of old— 
Resolved to cloke my feelings o’er, 
And show my heart reserved and cold. 


I do the contrary. Such course would be 
To give a cause for thine inconstancy. 


ill, 


“T love thee! There is my delight. 
Let all the wild world rave at will, 
Because a lady woos a knight, 
And does her best to keep him still. 
They who can moralise my case above 
Have never known the luxury of love. 


iv. 
“ Poor fools, my forwardness who blame 
How little reck they of my bliss ! 
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To them thou canst not be the same, 
Half of thy sweetness still they miss. 
A loving word : a hope of brighter days— 
What happy dreams within my heart they raise ! 
v 


“ All other love is pale and cold, 
I sometimes dream thou art my own 
And that sweet vision makes me bold. 
I wake, and find myself alone. 
Yet sometimes hope a kindred glamour may 
Speed over thee. What more can woman say ?} 


Vi. 
. fi,‘ I have—I own—besieged thy heart, 
Though pitiless. Not mine to play 
With thee a hypocritic part 
E’en though thou drive me far away. 
One hope alone is mine, thy heart to win : 
Coldness towards me to God is deepest sin !” 
“These passionate lovers,” says the moralising biographer, “no 
doubt thought that God and man would judge them in proportion 
to their own fiery passions !”’ 

Clara d’Anduse, another lady Troubadour, unknown as the 
Donna Castelloza, has also, like her, left us a single piece, where 
the passion for a lover is expressed in a more delicate manner. 

“Hugues de Saint Cyr, a Troubadour,’’ says her biographer, 
had little tenderness for women in general, but could not resist the 
charms of Clara d’Anduse, who was not only handsome but 
virtuous, and whose only foible was an unbounded ambition to 
become renowned for knowledge, and sought by the most illustrious 
knights and ladies. Hugues paid her the greatest attention, and 
consulted her taste in everything ; he procured her the friendship of 
the noble ladies of Provence, and established between them and 
herself a regular system of messages, letters, and presents. ll 
these kind offices engaged the growing passion of Hugues, but 
Madame Clara would never avow her feelings, and ordered him to 
address the sonnets made in her praise to the Countess of Provence. 
He did so in these words—‘‘ To the gallant Countess Provence, 
‘whose every action breathes wisdom and honour, all her words 
‘courtesy, and all her manners grace, love, and dignity, I address 
my song, for the fair one who is the subject of it has commanded 
me.”” Many quarrels and reconciliations took place between the 


two; many ladies tried to supplant Clara, particularly one called 
Pansa, and Hugues listened and believed her, which made Clara 
write the following tender lines:—‘ Those censorious and 
suspicious minds, who are enemies of all joy and peace, have dis- 
turbed my heart. My soul is agitated, my sorrow is extreme. 
Their evil tongues have banished me from you, you whom I love 
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Female Troubadours. 
- above all the world. I have lost the delight of beholding you. I 
 ghall die with rage and grief. In vain do they reproach me for 

my love. Nothing can augment my tenderness. I have no enemies, 
however odious, but if they spoke in your praise they would 
- become dear tome. I would break with my best friends were they 
to speak against you. Fear not, my amiable friend, that I will ever 
deceive you, that I will ever change. Though a hundred lovers 
were to solicit my affection, love for you would be sovereign in my 
breast ; for you he reserves my heart, and for you I will reserve it. 
My friend, I have so much grief, so much despair for your absence, 
that when I attempt to sing I can only sigh and weep. Oh, that 
by these couplets I may again obtain the dear object of all my 
prayers and all my vows!’ 


“ Hugues repented, and after many prayers was received into: 


favour; but, from jealousy or other cause, he forsook Madame 
Clara again, and went to Lombardy, where he married a young 
and noble lady of Trevisane.”’ 

The Countess of Provence is only known by one verse, This 
princess was, perhaps, the wife of Raimond Bérenger celebrated as 
a protectress of Troubadours. 
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ERKAMPFT. 


No apology seems needed for a German title to a German story, especially 
when that one word would have to be represented in our own loosely-jointed 
tongue by such clumsy periphrasis as “ obtained in battle ” or “ obtained by 
fighting.” One word of explanation is necessary. This claims to be a 
personal narrative. But it need scarcely be mentioned that the names are 
changed, and the narrator is conscious that in modifying some of the real cir- 
cumstances he has here and there approached to certain details in a German 
tale called Brunhild, which he believes has not found its way into England, 
and which perhaps, is not very well known in Germany. Those who have 
read it will easily see that Lricempft is not—to use a word which has become 
too famous—a mere rechauffe of Brunhild, «a story of which the main object 
seems to be the depreciation of Kngland and the English. The present 
writer feels that it is due no less to himself than to the German (whose 
name he cannot remember) to give this explanation of any points of simi- 
larity which may exist between the two stories. 


JuLius Rina. 
PART I. 


THE traveller who is rolled along the iron way from Hamburg 
or Harburg, southward, after being wearied by the swamps of the 
lower Elbe, and the barren monotony of the “ Heide,”’ at length 
has his eyes gladdened by a passing view of the Thuringer Wald 
on his left—the most beautiful part of North Germany. Further 
on, he again enters flat country, forming, in fact, part of the Great 
Plain of Europe. But this more southerly plain is somewhat 
diversified by occasional hills, many of which are crowned by ancient 
castles. Were he to alight at a certain small station (by which, 
however, if travelling express, he whirls without stopping) and to 
journey in an easterly direction, he would arrive, in some two hours 
or more, at one of these castles visited by few foreigners, but not 
unknown to German antiquarians. The Castle of Tannentfels 
stands, on a hill visible at a considerable distance. An advanced 
strip of the Thuringian forest half embraces it, so that it is situated 
on the border land between the romantic Wald and the less engaging 
plain. 

While the general character of the country bespeaks a compara- 
tively late geological formation, there are strewn about, in and out 
of the wooded glades, many huge boulders of evident volcanic origin. 
As in similar cases, these have afforded matter for strife between 
geologist and archpologist, the former accounting for the presence 
of such rocks by some natural law, the latter seeing in them the 
work of ancient “‘ Cyclopean’’ art. We need not trouble ourselves 
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with any of the gentle and polite amenities wherewith rival pro- 
fessors of Gottingen and elsewhere have adorned their essays and 
belaboured one another in discussing this most knotty point. 
Enough to mark that one huge oblong stone, lying all alone and 
gray with ancient lichens. Ask the first peasant what it is. He 
will con-amore detail the legend of Sir Siegmund von Tannenfels, 
the last pagan owner of the castle hard by. That doughty champion, 
who had stood out for the gods of his Teuton ancestors after the 
fashion of Harold the Dauntless, was mortally wounded in a foray 
and crawled to this spot.to die. Here he was found by a saintly 
monk whom he had often spurned and reviled. Touched, however, 
by the sympathetic kindness of the priest, and softened by the near 
approach of death, the grisly warrior permitted himself to be con- 
verted, and was baptised in extremis. Propped against the Tau. 
fenstein he breathed his last. Our peasant concludes with a doggrel 
couplet, which runs somewhat after this fashion, and needs a certain 
local twang to bring out the very halting rhyme : 


** Der alte, graue Taufenstein 
Soll den letzten Schlossherm getidtet se’en ;” 


which may be rudely rendered as follows : 


“The Christening-stone, so ancient and gray, 
Shall see the last lord’s life ebb away.” 

The peasant never failed to explain that, in exact imitation of.Sir 
Siegmund, the last lord of the castle was fated to be wounded near 
the Taufenstein, and to die under its shadow. Alas! the peasant 
of to-day would probably tell you that there had been such a 
prophecy, and that it had been fulfilled. And it was my lot to see 
it fulfilled. On this wise: 

Years ago it was my fancy to reside abroad for some time, and 
lacking the means of doing so independently, I sought and obtained 


the situation of tutor at the Castle of ''annenfels. My charge was 
the youthful Max. Hiselder brotiier, Rudolph, was somewhat older 
than myself. They had lost their father many years before ; their 


mother not long before I joined tiem. Rudolph had scarce lived 
at Tannenfels. His father had preferred livelier and more fashion- 
able places. Paris, Vienna, Baden-Baden, Carlsbad, had known him 
in town, and after the Baron’s deth his widow displayed similar 
tastes. Rudolph had amassed n\ contemptible stock of learning, 
scholarly, philosopbical, and general, at the University of Tubingen 
and elsewhere. In other respects he might be said to have grown 
up rather than to have been brouviit up. He professed a consider- 
able contempt for all his surroundings. The old-fashioned Lutheran 
minister looked upon him with ill-suppressed horror, which I could 
not at first understand. It seems that he had at one time been 
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busy endeavouring to construct an eclectic system of philosophy out 
of the various schools of French infidelity. By degrees, he sickened 
of this, declared that all the thinkers of Europe were flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and professed to sigh for what he termed “ the 
majestic repose of the East.’’ Like all English-read Germans, he 
had had the Byron fit strong on him; and when he deserted the 
Eastern tales for Tennyson, he raved about “‘ Locksby Hall,’’ abused 
the steamship, the railway, and ‘‘the march of mind,” longed for 
“some retreat in the shining Orient,’’ and in his calmer moments 
fell into day-dreams over the Lotos-eaters. Such was Rudolph Von 
Tannensfels. His outward man need not be dwelt on; he was in 
appearance a typical North German. So was little Max, who 
was neither better nor worse than most lads. 

The young Baron was so outspoken in his denunciations of 
everything German, and, indeed, of all European civilisation, that 
he soon succeeded in alienating all the neighbours that called on 
him. He was quickly left to the society of a few would-be 
hangers-on. He had quite enough penetration to see this, and 
thus became more than ever disgusted with his position. “TI will 
see little Max launched, and then I will lock up the castle, and 
leave this cursed Europe,’’ said he to me in one of the confidential 
colloquies which had become of common occurrence between us, 

One day—it was a grand hot day in high summer—he proposed 
that we should take a long drive by the skirts of the forest. 
‘* There is only one thing,”’ he confided to me, “‘ which makes this 
neighbourhood tolerable for a while. I am so utter a stranger, 
that I can drive or ride about and not know where I am.’’ After 
some hours we found ourselves in rather beautiful country, and 
Rudolph, who was tired of driving, left the carriage at a small 
Gasthof, proposing that we should stroll about. The sun was 
nearing the horizon, but it was still very hot. We were soon 
satiated with walking, and Rudolph in particular was rendered 
specially irritable against the world in general. He would not 
stand this much longer, the cant and humbug, the stupid conven- 
tionality and polished hypocrisy of the age. He would flee. He 
would write to his maternal uncle, who would be sure to take 
care of Max, and then he would be at liberty to abjure the Vater- 
land. He made me repeat, for the twentieth time, all the details 
I could remember of a short visit which I had contrived, even then 
in those days of more difficult travel, to pay to the Land of the 
Morning. The fairy-like appearance of Stamboul, with the narrow 
strip of blue, the Ganean Rocks, and far away in distant back- 
ground the snow-peak of the Mysian Olympus, the lovely sky and 
sea of the Agean, the charming Bay of Smyrna, the two days’ ride 
thence to Ayassalouk, and the ruins of Ephesus, with Turkomans 
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pasturing their camels and flocks just below the great theatre, and 
the chances of a brush with those interesting, but somewhat 
felonious barbarians—it all rises before my mind’s eye even now as 
I write, and I daresay I waxed eloquent that afternoon, when the 
recollection was so much more recent. Rudolph groaned and 
cursed. “ Let us go back,”’ he said. ‘* To-morrow I will write to 
my uncle, and tell him my resolve.’”” We rose from the sweet 
thymy turf where we had been stretched, and took a short cut back. 
This led us down a hill, Turning round a belt of trees, and ascend. 
ing a slight rise, we came on a startling scene. A small lake with 
miniature groves and hills was before us, half shaded by the woods, 
half-glistening in the afternoon sun. At one end a stream glided 
noiselessly out of it with many an undulation on its way, to join 
the distant Weser. 

Looking up, one might see in remote prospect mountains'which 
I conjectured to be the Hartz. It was a scene of exquisite still 
life, where Rudolph might have found a repose (if not a “ majestic,”’ 
yet) as profound as in the “shining Orient.’’ But it was not on 
the landscape that the young Baron’s eyes rested. A short distance 
below us, at the water side, sat a young lady. She had her back 
nearly turned to us, but our path would lead us almost in front of 
her. Rudolph, whom the thoughts of the East had wrought into a 
kind of entrancement, spoke not a word as we advanced. At my 
then age I had naturally an eye for a pretty face, and as we 
approached, I perceived that the maiden was beautiful exceedingly 
after her kind, albeit, that kind was too Teutonic for my particular 
taste. Yet the greatest admirer of brunettes must have been 
charmed with the goldschimmer of that hair which no hat concealed, 
and when at the sound of our footsteps the face was lifted up, he 
would have been a bold man who would have dared to uphold the 
blueness of sky or lake against those eyes. 

As we appeared in front, the young lady rose from the bank on 
which she had been sitting, as though startled out of a reverie, and 
replaced the hat which had fallen off, or been laid aside. To my 
utter astonishment Von Tanneufels diverged from the path, and 
stepped up to the maiden. 

“‘ Most gracious young lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ dare I beg pardon of 
you for our sudden interruption ?”’ | 

Without answering in words she bowed coldly, what might be 
taken for an assent, but Rudolph was not abashed. He proceeded 
with perfect coolness to express his approbation of the beauty of 
the scenery, hinted very plainly what in his eyes was its greatest 
charm, and concluded— 

“As a resident in this neighbourhood, though alas! too little 
acquainted with it, permit me to inquire whether I have the pleasure 
Y 
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of beholding the tutelary nymph of the lake, or the mistress of the 
domain.”’ 

“ Neither, sir,”’ was the reply, “ but the daughter of its lord.” 

“ And permit me to ask her name.”’ 

She looked surprised—slightly offended. 

**T am called Rudolph von Tannenfels,”’ said he, ‘‘ tell me your 
name, bitte, bitte, bifte,’’ with increased emphasis. 

‘*My name is Adelgonde von Falkenburg, and this ground is 
private property.” 

“Ah!” cried Rudolph, without taking any immediate notice of 
the broad hint contained in her last words, “‘ Well met Rudolph - 
von Tannenfels with Adelgonde von Falkenberg! Believe me, we 
shall meet again,” and raising his hat the young nobleman turned 
and rejoined me, who had been standing in blank amazement at 
this short colloquy. 

“T have heard of love at first sight,’’ I remarked, rather 
wickedly, as soon as we were well out of hearing, ‘‘ but never saw 
it before.”’ 

Rudolph made no reply, and all the way back favoured me with 
nothing but a few monosyllables. Two or three days passed, and 
Rudolph never recurred to the adventure. 

** Have you written to your uncle about Max?’’ I at length 
asked, half-guessing what would be his answer. 

** No, I shall not leave Germany at present.’’ 

It was clearly of no use to question Rudolph about the Falken- 
berg, so I made some inquiries on my own account. I learnt that 
Baron von Falkenberg was a very poor man, much addicted to such 
quiet games of cards as piguet and écarté. He was very little at 
the castle, which, indeed, he could not afford to keep up in proper 
style. He was generally to be found at some small watering-place, 
and had been more than once known to lose large sums at play; 
upon such occasions he was supposed to have had his affairs tem- 
porarily patched up by the aid of certain Jews at Frankfort. 

Not long afterwards Rudolph announced that he purposed 
leaving Tannenfels ; on the pretext that Max had some slight ail- 
ment, we were all to go to the Black Forest, the air of which all 
the world knows is so healthy. Of course, I supposed he meant 
Baden or its neighbourhood, but, no! our destination was Baden 
Weiler—then a minute watering-place in its earliest infancy. To 
Baden Weiler we went, and the “stark’’ mountain air, “ die 
Schwartzwald Luft,” of which the natives never wearied in their 
praises, certainly seemed to do little Max good. He was quite 


delighted with the hills, so much bolder and more romantic than 


those of the Thuringian Forest, with the grand pine woods, the old 
Roman ruins, and the distant view of the Rhine, backed by the 
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striking wall-like line of the Véges. We were left to ramble about 
together, for Rudolph for some days took little notice of us, and 
went his own way. But about a week after our arrival, on return- 
ing from a walk I was surprised to find there a keen-faced old man, 
whom Rudolph announced as the Baron von Falkenberg. This, 
then, was the meaning of our visit to Baden Weiler! And the 
young Baron was already hand and glove with the old one. In- 
deed, I began to hear sinister rumours that the ancient gambier 
had gotten a prize, and netted him fast, and would not let him go 
till he had drained him dry. I was a little anxious, but reflected 
that Rudolph had had a long and early apprenticeship in the art of 
dealing with gamblers. And he was older than myself, and clearly 
not in the mood to brook dictation from his brother’s tutor. More- 
over, when Falkenberg began to drop in on most evenings, and the 
two had a quiet hand together, though I noticed that Rudolph lost 
slightly, it struck me that he was keeping himself well in hand, 
and had, as it were, a trump card to play which was to appear at 
some decisive moment. One day the old baron appeared with his 
daughter as we, Max and I, were passing the small house where he 
lived. She had just arrived, he said, the Grafin Streletzky 
having been so good as to escort her as far as Miilhein, that high 
and mighty dame being on her way to Switzerland. We told 
Rudolph. ‘*Oh!’’ he said, ‘‘ so the Fraiilein is already arrived !’’ 
Already arrived!’ It sounded very much as if he had known of 
her coming, and yet he had never told us. In a short time we 
were making parties of pleasure to show Adelgonde. ‘T'annenfels 
routed out a widow lady whose birth was better than fame painted 
her former character, but who was found good enough to chaperon 
the daughter of Falkenberg. We climbed the Belchen, we made a 
long day to the Feldberg, and saw the distant Alpine ridges, and 
the monotonous Rhine plain. We even adventured as far as the 
more remote Hollenthal. And the old lady kept by Max and myself 
on these occasions, and never expressed surprise if Rudolph and 
Adelgonde remained out of sight. The old arrangement was plain. 
Still the young baron did not seem satisfied, nor could I observe 
that he had progressed with Adelgonde. : 
Beautiful she was, but cold as the Rhone glacier. She never 
threw any obstacles in the way of her father’s proposals for some 
new expedition, which he never joined, poor infirm old man! which 
he hardly cared to hear described in the evening, so impatient was 
he to get to his cards. At length it clearly appeared that some 
misunderstanding had arisen. There were no more riding or driving 
parties ; we saw nothing of Adelgonde; Falkenberg continued to 
drop in, to play as before, but, as it seemed to me, lost more fre- 
quently ; Rudolph was coldly civil to him. I had a shrewd guess 
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that my friend had proposed, had been rejected, had appealed to 


the father, and that the old man, who did cherish some love for hig 
daughter, hesitated to force her inclinations. On a certain evening 
Rudolph asksd me to accompany him next day to Frankfort. We 
went there ; we entered one of the better sort of houses at the end 
of the Judengasse ; then to another and another. At each after a 
few minutes, Rudolph apologised for leaving me, and retired into a 
back room along with gentlemen who owned hooked noses and 
jetty black hair. I was uneasy. I feared he bad been hit hard by 
Falkenstein, and was raising a loan. 

Then we returned to Baden Weiler, Tannenfels looking better . 
satisfied, but afforded me no explanation. About a week after. 
wards he surprised us by announcing his speedy marriage with 
Adelgonde von Falkenberg. It was not till long afterwards, and 
then by a pure accident, that I heard the explanation of this part 
of the drama. Tannenfels had proposed, had been rejected, had 
appealed to the father, the old man had hesitated and temporised, 
exactly as I guessed at the time. From that time by a curious 
coincidence the Baron von Falkenberg had begun to lose heavily to 
his young friend. Had his troubles affected the gambler’s judg. 
ment, or had Rudolph— I had rather not inquire. It is only 
fair to my poor dead friend to say that in all that concerned 
this luckless attachment, he ever remained the chivalrous high- 
bred gentleman he really was. But love too often makes men 
selfish, and Rudolph’s next step was most indefensible. Falkeuberg 
was already seriously impoverished ; his dealings with Tannenfels 
now compelled him to have recourse to certain Frankfort Jews. 

Rudolph knew all the ins and outs of bis affairs, and the visit 
to Frankfort and its dingy Judengasse, in which I was strangely 
made to accompany him, was for no other purpose than to buy up 
the whole of Falkenberg’s debts. The cost of them was a mere 
trifle to Rudolph, who had coal and iron on some of his large 
estates. Almost without inconvenience he held Falkenberg in bis 
hand. Then he showed the old baron the true state of the case. 
I have some ground for saying, and I rejoice to think, that he did 
not push matters to the last extremity. He resorted to no threats. 
The young man was so madly in love with Adelgonde, that he was 
convinced, were she once married, she must love him. And his 
father-in-law could let his daughter’s husband set him up, though 
he might be too proud to receive so great a favour from a stranger. 

So the young Baron von Tannenfels was in high spirits for 
some days after his return to Baden Weiler. There was no occasion 
es matters ; Let them work themselves out tv their legitimate 
end. 


“Poor old Falkenberg! We saw little of him at this period, 
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and it might be almost said that he aged visibly from hour to hour. 
I can imagiee the difficulties the old gentleman had to encounter. 
First he had to overcome his own strong objection to meddle with 
his daughter’s inclinations—next he had to put the case before her, 
very gently and gradually, so as not to startle her too much— 
finally he had to press Rudolph’s suit and his own strongly. I 
dare say the old man was driven to talk of dishonour, and perhaps, 
if Adelgonde would not bend that stubborn spirit of hers, of an in- 
evitable suicide, which would leave her very nearly in the predica- 
ment of a parricide. And all for want of one little word—one 
little Ja-wort. So eventually Adelgonde did say that little Ja-wort 

—said it with her lips, but surely not with her heart; for in con- 

senting to marry the wealthy Baron von Tannenfels, and to marry 

as soon as ever he and her father chose to fix the wedding-day, 

Adelgonde absolutely refused to see Rudolph for the present. In- 

deed, she immediately left Baden Weiler, having invited herself to 

stay with an ancient Graf and his Grajin at the quiet little town 

of Frieburg. Rudolph followed her there, but could not get sight, 

much less speech, of the cold maiden, and the solemn respectability 

of that old-fashioned place (which had lost its once importance as 

capital of the Breirgan, and had not arrived at even its present 
manufacturing position) did not tempt him to remain. So he re- 

turned to Baden Wieler, and indulged Falkenberg with a little 
more piquet and écar/é, which that venerable gambler was far too 
much flurried to profit by. His debt to Von Tannenfels was in- 

creasing ; it was time to bring matters to a crisis. So the wedding- 
day was fixed, and a very few days before Rudolph got a message 
summoning him-to Frieburg, In an old house near the stately 
cathedral, and the Kaufhans with its imperial effigies, did Rudolph 
meet Adelgonde for the first time after her consent had been given. 
It would be hard to say whether he came back more perturbed or 
amused. Long after, from a relation of the old Giafin, I heard 
some particulars of the interview. 

‘*My wife! ’’ cried the delighted young baron. 

‘* Your wife ?—never!’’ sneered the fair bride.‘ Your merchan. 
dise. Verkauft und gekauf. Sold and bought.”’ 

It was a very pretty speech the old Grajin always declared, 
which Rudolph made in reply—one which reminded her of the dear 
days of the ancien regime, when gentlemen were gentlemen. ll 
the loving care that could be bestowed by a father, a mother, a 
brother and a sister collected in his own single person should ever 
shield Adelgonde, and whenever the time should come that she 


wanted it, the love of a husband. Ah! how was that prophecy to 
be fulfilled ! 
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One morning there was a quiet wedding at the newly-opened 
Lutheran Church at Freiburg. Rudolph von Tannenfels was 
married to Adelgonde von Falkenberg, descended through her 


mother from the princely Dukes of Zahringen, whose dusts rest in 
the old cathedral. 


PART 11. 


The happy couple started on a wedding tour to Paris and I 
know not where. Little Max and I returned to Tannenfels. There 
we found all the servants and dependants, and especially old 
Gottliob Haiser, the major. domo, in a state of mixed joy and disap. 
pointment—joy, that their young lord had married and showed 
signs of settling down respectably, instead of rushing off madly to 
the East, to be murdered by barbarians, or die of liver -complaint 
and jungle-fever : disappointment that the owner of such broad 
acres, and heir to such an old name, had not looked higher than the 
daughter of an impoverished gambler. The grey-haired senesehal 
believed his young master to be enormously clever. Neither did he. 
in the bottom of his heart, believe that all through Deutschland 
there was peer or paladin, at least outside of that royal tribe, 
whose names are of in the Almanac de Gotha, that could boast 
higher position. To him was Rudolph the Frieherr, as much as if 
no other baron existed. It was the same with his wife Else, who 
had been nurse to Rudolph in his childhood. You may be sure 
they had not failed to infect everyone about them with their own 
notions, or it was not their own fault if they had failed in doing so. 
Whence it will readily be understood that Adelgonde would meet 
with sharp criticism, and have no easy part to play in dealing with 
people who were predisposed to look on her as an interloper. Thei 
fathers and grandfathers had served the lords of Tannenfels for 
generations, They had a fund of traditions all tending to magnify 
the exceeding might, and poetry, and dignity of the Tannenfels 
family. Qworvm pars magna fucrunt in their own opinion, And 
they naturally imagined that Adelgonde had married Rodolph for 
his wealth, as well as for the aforenamed might, and dignity, and 
potency, in which her family were notoriously deficient. 

When the lord and the lady arrived, five minutes sufficed to 
show that there would be no affable advance made on the part of 
Adelgonde. It would be war to the knife with all who did not bow 
to her, and bow much lower than was the wont of any of the 
Tannenfels people. Less than four and twenty hours made me 
aware that there would be little comfort now in the old castle for 
me, or for any one who knew her sad story. Not that she had any 
right to suppose that I knew half the details for certain. But I 
cnew toomuch, and might be safely accredited with having guessed 
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more. Rodolph and she were coldly civil to one another. They 
were like two people slightly acquainted, and not at all desirous 
(at least on one side) to become any further familiar. If ever there 
was any rudeness between them, it certainly was not the husband 
who was guilty of it. However reprehensible his method of wooing, 
it was clear that he loved his wife, and only refrained from showing 
so more distinctly for fear of annoying her. People began to call 
who had not been seen in the house for years. The rooms were 
refurnished, and stately parties were given. Very dull they were, 
and could not fail to be, when a pair of cold blue eyes looked ever 
through and through the unhappy and shivering guests. ‘I say,” 
said to me a young Count, “ how do you get on with Madame? For 
my part, I never see her without thinking of Niobe after her meta- 
morphosis.’’ I had to evade the question as well as I could, for 
there was no use in telling him the truth, that I could not get on at 
all with Madame, and that at best there was an armed neutrality 
between us. ‘‘ For the sake of little Max,’’ 1 kept saving to 
myself. For poor little Max was now acknowledged to be delicate, 
and there was great doubt whether he would ‘be able to enter the 
army. At any rate, he must stay at home as long possible. And 
it was very clear that Adelgonde did not like Max. She was 
jealous of him. She was jealous of any one taking much notice of 
him, whether it was poor old Gottlieb or Else, or the Lutheran 
pastor, who had begun to come oftener to the house. But most 
of all, if Rodolph showed him any special attention, my lady 
never failed in some quiet way to resent it. The domestics 
thought that this unkind spirit, which they could not but observe, 
ras «owing «to the: hardly-concealed opinion that Max was 
the heir, and likely to remain so. I did not share their 
Opinion. I had come to the conclusion that Adelgonde was not all 
through the cold creature which she superficially seemed to be, She 
was like the island of Iceland—all ice and snow on the surface, but 
with heavings which showed a volcano smouldering below. Surely 
it would burst forth some day. But how? For that volcanic fire 
beneath was nothing else but—love for her husband. A love which 
had grown up after marriage, founded on his noble appearance and 
many excellent qualities, on his great forbearance with her, his 
wonderful patience under her provocations, but, above all, on the 
great love he bore her. 

One day—it was two or three years after the marriage—I could 
not resist dropping Rodolph a hint of my suspicions. He turned 
upon me indignantly. “fit were not for duld Lang Syne, if you 
were not almost the oldest friend I have, if, above all, I did not 
Owe you a debt of gratitude for your goodness to that poor dea 
Max, I should look on you from this moment as my mortal foe. I 
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should never forgive you for bringing up such a subject. But as 
you have started it, know, my dear friend, once for all, that T have 
pride as wellas Madame. I have feelings on which she has cruel] 
trampled. I think your idea about her is totally unfounded. But 
if it were so, and I were sure of it, understand that I would not now, 
not now,"’ he repeated with emphasis, “make the slightest advance 
towards putting an end to the relations at present subsisting between 
the Baroness Von Tannenfels and myself. And should the Baro. 
ness, at some future time, see fit to make overtures on her own part 
—well, perhaps, she will then learn that it would have been wise 
to have done so some years earlier, I have said my say. Do not 
be hurt, my dearest friend, by my warmth, and do not, by the Gods 
I implore you, do not ever revert to our conversation of to-day. 
Let it be forgotten by both of us.”’ 

Of course I obeyed my friend, but the house was growing more 
unpleasant to me. Adelgonde from that time seemed more jealous 
than ever of the friendship between me and her husband. — It was 
not lony before she suggested that Max might soon oo to the Uni. 
versity of Gottingen. It was not such a very great distance from 
Tannentels. He was now growing up into a proper young fellow, 
though still delicate, and there would be advantages in having him 
not faraway. In short, the plan was carried out. Max ceparted, 
and though Rudolph pressed me to stay, as friend of the family, 
private secretary, anything, I resolved to depart. 1 had a warmly 
atfectionate farewell from Rudolph, a coldly courteous one from the 
Baroness, an anxious one from old Gottlieb and Else, who shoo 
their heads and hoped I would come back before long, and see how 
was the poor, poor master. I had some savings, for T had lived at 
ho expense in a house whose master had insisted on paving me with 
princely generosity. For a couple of years or more | amused my- 
self with roaming about the Old and New World. During this 
period I heard several times from Rudolph, but he never once so 
much as mentioned his wife’s name. 

Soon after my return to England I heard of the death of poor 
Max. In the course of an excursion to the Brocken, he had a bad 
fall which shook him very much. He further exhausted himself 
with the labour of returning, and thus brought on a feverish attack 
which took him off. Adelgonde had no child. Rudolph, I knew, 
had no relations of his own name. He seemed, indeed, to be “ der 
letzte Schlossherr,”’ and the old coyplet about the Taufenstein re- 
curred to me. 

Would to heaven that the coldness between Rudolph and his 
wife might now melt away. The brother who had been one object 
of her jealousy was gone. M yself, the old friend of the family, the 
only person I might say in whom Rudolph was likely to confide, I 
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yas determined to stay away for some time. Von Tanneufele re. 
peatedly asked me to come and see them, but this I was careful, 
under various pretexts, to avoid. Now, if ever, while there was no 
one to come between, was the time for the breach to be healed. 
Some of the pleasantest years of my life having been passed at 
Tannenfels Castle, it was natural I should often think of my friend, 
and try to hope that it would still be well with him. Of his love 
for Adelgonde I never doubted. It must be difficult for her, how- 
ever jealous, to find anything wherewith to feed that amiable feel- 
ing. I thought over the many little traits I had seen, in them- 
selves “ trifles light as air,’’ yet, as it seemed to me, “ confirmation 
strong,”’ that she really loved her husband. But was I right? 
What business had I, a wretched old bachelor, to pronounce on 
that very delicate organism—a woman’s heart, and on that still 
more perplexing question—its relation towards another heart ? 
Supposing the course which I had seen things taking to continue, 
how would it end? Would Adelgonde leave it to Rudolph to say 
the first word ; would Rudolph hang back, either through unbelief 
or pride; would his wife, waiting vainly for him to make the first 
advance, fret herself into the grave? In novels these things always 
arrange themselves. The husband is brought home three parts 
drowned, and the relenting wife announces her love, just as he 
returns to consciousness. Or the wife is three parts drowned, and 
the husband heriocally rescues her at the risk of his life. Or he 
performs some heroic action in her sight. Would the Deus ew 
machina bestir himself now? Would some Thuringian wild boar 
conveniently charge Adelgonde, and the gallant Rudolph arrive 
just in the nick of time, breathless, and with a hunting-spear ¢ 

More than @ year had passed after the death of Max, when I at 
length alighted at——station. Arrived at Tannenfels, I found 
Gottlieb a trifle more ancient, and Else more substantial than of 
old, Rudolph was out, but expected in shortly. ‘ Ach! mein 
herr! you will find him sadly changed. The grey hairs and the 
crow’s foot !’’ About my lady Gottlieb would say little, and 
muttered something in which “ Teutel ’’ seemed to play a great 
part. It was with Rudolph as the old domestic had said. His 
hair was dashed with grey. The lines in his face were many. 
There was a set look, as may be often seen in those who are never 
free from some great pain. 

Adelgonde did not appear for some time, and was as frosty as 
ever. I found them leading a very quiet life. Poor Rudolph, who 
Would have shone in any society, seemed hardly ever to go more 
than a few miles from home. At times he would look for long 
‘wistfully on his wife’s face. To me he never spoke about her, but 
Ifelt sure that my opinion, which had formerly given him such 
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offence, was correct. Nay more, that he was himself partially 
aware of it. Here were two people, each of whom loved the other, 
longing to come together, yet withheld by pride. I felt sure that 
something might be done, but was very much afraid of interfering 
lest I should make bad worse. Meanwhile the baroness was ag 
jealous of me as could be, Several days passed, and except at 
meals we were never in the same room. When she looked at me, 
her eyes said quite plainly, “If my husband had no friends he 
would be driven to make advances to me, and break through this 
frightful barrier of frigid civility. I thought he would have done 
80 before now, but now you come, and with the voice of friendship 
you drown the whisper of love.” 


One morning I had taken up my position in a verandah, with 
the windows of the drawing-room open. I was very tired, for the 
previous day [ had ridden with Rudolph to the Castle of Falken. 
berg, which had now by the death of his father-in-law come into 
Von Tannenfel'’s hands. While he was engaged in business, T had 
crept down to the little lake, where we had first seen Adelgonde, 
and cursed that ill-omened day. Musing over it again IT now fell 
asleep, and dreamed that my friend's wife was turned into a cruel 
bird of prey, whose nest was built on the Taufenstein. Some one= 
I could not see who—shot her mate, and then the female Lammer. 
geier exhibited the most poignant distress, until I began to pity 
her’ ‘* Too Jate! Too late,’’ I cried, and woke, wondering what on 
earth my exclamation meant, and what could induce a Lammer. 
geier to build on such a spot as the Taufenstein. Between me and 
the drawing-room were some tree-balsams and other large flowering 
shrubs, which no doubt hid me. Before I was fully awake, or at 
least, completely conscious, [ was aware of Adelgonde standing in 
the drawing-room. She was sighing and murmuring some words, 
which sounded like ‘‘ mein Lieber.’ Then she sighed again, and 
kissed something, after which she left the room without having 
seen me. ‘This released me from an awkward predicament—but 
what had she been about! Who was “ my dear ”’ I never doubted 
for one moment, and the object she kissed must have been some. 
thing touched by Rudolph. Should I tell him? I would wait 
awhile, and seek a good opportunity. 

But now the hunting season was beginning, and I should say 
that since his marriage Rudolph found his one pleasure in the 
chase. Several people came to stay in the house, for there was 
be a grand hunting party. The morning arrived. It was a some- 
what gloomy day, but not half so triste as the aspect of things i 
doors. When we met at breakfast every one seemed more or less 
out of sorts. Rudolph was positively funereal, and Adelgonde, 
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who rarely complained, admitted that she felt very unwell. 
) seemed confused for a few monients, and then in a very 
hurried and yet perfunctory fashion offered to stay at home with 
her. "Por a moment she looked delighted, then a black cloud spread 
ever her face. She said coidly, and with a little affected drawl, 
that it would never do to disappoint him of the sodiety of his frdends 
for so unwonted a pleasure as the company of his wife. Rudolph 
bit his lip and marched out. We proceeded a few miles among 
the woods, Every one was moody and silent. We dropped more 
and more apart. I was a little in front when I heard a shot and a 
groan, Looking round I saw Rudolph falling from his horse. One 
of the party had caught against a branch of a tree. What he was 
doing with his gun, he could not even retnember. At all events it 
had gone off, and shot the ill-fated Rudolph in the back. He was 
quite sensible, and did not bleed much externally—fatal sign! We 
made a litter, and began to carry him homewards. Suddenly he 
gave a groan, and a shiver so startling that the bearers, thinking 
his last moment had come, hastily laid him down. We had just 
reached the Taufenstein, and the Baron von Tannenfels was lying 
—twnder its shadow. I had barely time to notice this with a thrill of 
superstitious horror, when there was a female shriek, and a woman 
rushed from behind some trees. It was Adelgonde, who threw her- 
self on the almost lifeless body of her husband, 

“Oh, my dear, my dearest, my own, my only loved one! Do 
you hear me, your wife, your wife, your slave? Ah, no! Too 
late! Too late! Cruel, cruel wife! Why did not I speak sooner, 
mad fool that I have been? Why did I speak those wicked words 
this morning—oh, my love, my brave, noble, beautiful husband !”’ 

Rudolph opened his eyes. ‘* Ah Pe oh my wife!’’ he 
said, speaking with wonderful strength and clearness, ‘ I have con- 

quered blood. Sweet, beautiful, proud hochgeliedte, | die happy, 
for you are Erkempft !"’ 
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SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


ROSALIND. 
“ When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosalind they call her,” 

‘Like far-off music on the soft south wind 
What time the evening falls o’er hill and dell, 
Such the deep charm of every syllable 

That makes thy magic title, Rosalind. 

Oh, who would dare to say that thou hadst sinned 
When leaving home for one who loved but thee, 
And scorning cold conventionality , 

And all thy faith on that one object pinned, 

Thou wentest forth the rough wild world to dare, 
Knowing that thou couldst count on one brave hand 
One form *twixt thee and all that world to stand ? 

Let all desert thee, still thy home was there, 

Where}young Orlando, proud thy lot to share, 

Waited to clasp thee to his faithful side. 
Did ever royal dame, or noble bride, 
Know love.lit prospects than thine own more fair ? 


MAuRICE DAVIES. 
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JOSEPHINE ; OR, LOVE AND* EMPIRE. 
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CHARACTERS, 
Men. " 
leon. Joseph Bonaparte q 
ene. Duke of Otranto, Police Minister, | Louis Bonaparte Brothers to Napoleon. 
Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, Foreign | Colonel, afterwards General;Savary. 
Minister. Marshal Davout. "Se 
General Duroc. Marshal Caulincourt. : 
Murat, King of Naples. Marshal Ney. 
Duke @’ ein. Marshal MacDonald. 
Marquis de Thumery. A General. 
ae Tribunes. shames 
Menevale, Secretary to Napoleon. Spy. 
Bugene Beauharnais, Son of Josephine. | Soldier. 
Messenger, 

Women. 

Josephine. Caroline Bonaparte, wife of Murat. 


Hortense, Daughter to Josephine. Pauline, sister of Napoleon, 
The Bmpress Maria Louisa. Princess of Rohen, betrothed to Duke 
Madame Remusat, Lady of Honour to| d’Enghein, 


Josephine. 
ACT I, 
An anteroom at St. Cloud; folding doors at Centre—(doors right and 
left. Servant ushers in Foucut: by right.) 


SERVANT. 
Your name is on the list for early audience, 
Foucue, 
Say that. I await the Consul’s pleasure. 
[ Zxit Servant. 
If ‘tis no satisfaction to the mind 
To dance attendance on a great man’s leisure, 
There’s yet some consolation in the thought, 
That no one holds his power save in trust 
For his supporters. Let but Talleyrand 
Unite with me and—Excellent ! he comes. 
[ Enter TALLEYRAND, 
TALLEYRAND. 
So, M. Fouche, do you find the air, 
As you said lately, still as thick with daggers ? 
FOUCHE. 
Why, no, ‘To-day I'll change the phrase, and say 
It teems with woman’s folly, which may prove 
To our advantage. 
TALLEYRAND (scornfully.) 
To mine ! 
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FOUCHE. 

What! I mistake your views— 
You have no wish to expedite events— 
Are not impatient of the policy, 
Which will not let the Consul seize the crown 
Ere it is offered. No, you can wait, 
In perfect resignation, till all France 
Joins with the army, and gives out the cry 
Long live the Emperor. 


TALLEYRAND. 
If you can say this of yourself, why then— 


FOUCHE. 

It would be true of you. With what a grace 
Confession comes after discovery. But listen, 
And believe ’tis not in vain. Plainly France feels 
That, but for the First Consul, she would now 
Lie crushed and bleeding under foreign yoke : 
Yet (conscious of her debt to Bonaparte, 
Willing to pay him homage—almost worship) 
She judges by herself, and, in that she 

Loves glory more than power, fails to dream 
What he and we, his ministers and friends, 
Conceal within our breasts—nor can he speak, 
Having so long adopted the proud part 

Of one who seeks to curb, rather than spur, 
The nation’s zeal. 





TALLEYRAND. 

You draw a pleasant picture, but a true one. 
Between coy France and this lethargic suitor 
What’s to be done ? It’s to our interest 

That he should reign. 


FOUCHE. 


» Kings can give titles—wealth—stability. 


TALLEYRAND. 

And though you love the name equality, 

Such your self-sacrifice you would submit 

E’en to be made a Duke ;—you mean to be. 

FOUCHE. 

I quote Richelieu, and say, “ All things for France 
TALLEYRAND. 

So too shall I when I’m required to take 


The title of a Prince—and France may yet 
Demand it of me. 


FOUCHE. 
When she becomes an Empire. But, meanwhile, 
"Twere well not to forget whose influence 
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Is weighted against ours—who dreads to see 
The Consul proclaimed monarch. 
TALLEYRAND. 
You mean his wife? 
Yes, she opposes us ; yet I regret 
The cause still more which prompts her to the part. 
Had she but given Bonaparte a son 
She would be our best ally. ’Tis the dread 
That France will ask the safeguard of an heir 
Which bids her hate the thought of sovereignty. 
FOUCHE. 
Truly she cannot dream it would accept,— 
E’en did her‘husband wish it—his stepson : 
The thought is folly. 
TALLEYRAND, 
Be sure of this, 
She does not entertain it. Such a hope 
Would rouse the aim to be called Empress. 
FOUCHE (meditatively,) 
It’s no mean title,—wife of Bonaparte. 
What would you say if some one—f J told you 
She would not bear this long ? 
TALLEYRAND, 
To any other I should be stone deaf ; 
To you T say speak on. 
FOUCHE, , 
I do not now refer but to one cause— 
The Consul’s lust of greatness, though its rage 
Will some day heed as little what it blasts 
As the devouring flame. The sword I see, 
At present hang and quiver o’er her head, 
Is by her own hand sharpened. 


TALLEYRAND. 
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How? Explain, 


FOUCHE. 
Just as I entered I saw General Duroc, 
And— 
TALLEYRAND, 


Ah! did he tell you he had been appointed— 
FOUCHE (interrupting). 

I know it...military governor 

Over the palace. Happiest of men ! 

From Egypt he brought with him a reflection 

Of the First Consul’s glory, and has since 

With diplomatic laurel wreathed his brows, 

Blending the ccurtier with the warrior. 
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(Musingly) Why should I So amin gil 
And gifted, above all, with the rare power 
Of winning confidence. 


TALLEYR AND. 
So—your meaning? 
Your wonder is not that he should have gained 
The Consul’s favour, and be made his friend. 
FOUCHE. 
Why disguise that you already guess it ? 
Surely you know a woman loves to frame 
In fancy half the merit she adores. 
Can you not think the Consul’s genius 
Mocks his wife’s affluent soul, 
That’s form’d for worship, and would fain find scope 
To call itself discerning—generous ? 


Wherefore that shrug? In one word, ,Talleyrand, 
She loves this Duroc. 


wa TALLEYRAND (sarcastically). 
You will, I hope, permit me to inquire 
How you derive such knowledge. 
FOUCHE. 
Thus—’Tis not ten minutes since I saw them 
Take a most tender leave—and in the grounds 
The place of assignation. 
TALLEYRAND. 
Dropping the “tender,” I say probably. 
It’s thought he !ias long paid a silent suit 
To her young «laughter. 
FOUCHE (zronically). 
A most charming screen ! 


ce enc Cee 


TALLEYRAND. 

i Believed in by ‘ce Consul none the less ; 
And marked by ‘is approval. 

. FOUCHE. 


It may be so, but far more plainly shows 
His wife’s fixed .//sapproval. 


TALLEYRAND (carelessly), 
She has her reasons doubtless ; 
Or (being of the sex we call divine), 
Her instincts are against it, let us say. 
FOUCHE. 

i Then I must not beg you will kindly state 

i What meant their meeting, and her sad adieu, 
| So mournful that it rings now in my ears. 
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TALLEYRAND, 
Pooh ! your story 
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Derives all its ill import from your tone. 
Why should she not converse with one, who may 
Yet claim her son as brother? 


FOUCHE, | 
True—very true, and cast a frightened glance 
From side to side, although she saw me not. ~ 
Why turther, if she chose to drop her voice, 
Should she nor do it, and allow her hand 
To rest in his as long as she would take 
To squeeze the palms of twentye femal friends ? 
I will not say I heard her utter more 
Than that one word adieu ; but then there is 
So much—so much in partings. 
TALLEYRAND. 
Perhaps you'd tell this to the First Consul. 
(Jronically.) Do not suspect me of the selfish wish, 
To rob you of the task. 
FOUCHE, 
You think he’d doubt. 
TALLEYRAND. 
I think he’d rather summon in a guard 
To ease him of a madman. No mind bends 
To jealousy which has not bow’d before, 
In secret, to another’s higher worth. 
FOUCHE. 
Put that aside. Suppose it possible, 
Would it accomplish nothing? See you not 
The Consul’s vast ambition is condemn’d 
To labour half in vain, while he remains 
Bound by this barren tie. Wherefore so blind 
To the deep human yearning which makes faine 
Only a joy, when it may be bequeathed ? 
TALLEYRAND. 
I am not so. 
But one thing I remember, which it seems 
You overlook—the Consul loves his wife : 
And love means faith—faith and self-sacrifice. 


FOUCHE. 
Why, yes; great men must have their weaknesses. 
Pity that his should be so singular. 
Still policy is no bad match for love, 
And faith soon dies where there is treachery. 


TALLEYRAND. 
True—treachery established—manifest. 
But no mere willingness to find her false 


Can make her so. There must be shown some proof. 
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FOUCHE. 
Proof! You forget my office is to track 
Guilt’s hidden steps through seeming paths of snow. 
Further, I am no workman, but to toil 
On facts supplied me. The artist mind combines, 
Alters, expands, creates. J am an artist ; 
Time is my canvass ; passions are my paints, 
And destiny my subject. 
{ Enter Servant, 
SERVANT. 
The Consul begs the favour of your presence. 


FOUCHE (nods to servant; asid? (9 TALLEYRAND). 
I must trace, 
Before the light of inspiration fades, 
The picture of her fate. 


[ Bxit Foucnt. 
TALLEYRAND (aside). 
Why waste my pity ? 
Guilty, or guiltless, from her fall will date 
New hopes for France—and me. 
| Axtt TALLEYRAND, 
(Servant arranges chairs, Enter JOSEPHINE by left, followed by 
MApDAME REMusAT. [Servant exit. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
You do not need me, Madame? 


JOSEPHINE, 
No; oh no. 


[ £xit MADAME REMUSAT 
Wherefore go further? Here is solitude, 
The leave to think and—suffer. Oh, my child! 
Is it your mother—is it I who plot 
To drive from you your lover? And when he 
But keeps to me his promise, and assumes 
The look and tone of chill indifference, 
Then you will weep, and inly ask for what 
Is life bestowed, or death so long withheld. 
But no, I dare not—will not view it thus : 
She is so young—her hopes all in the bud ; 
The blast, that would on full-blown expectation 
Bring only wreck, will pass her idly by. 
To her, as yet, love i3 but a sweet word, 
Enfolding unknown \romises—a dream, 
Confused with those of pomp and gaiety. 
But love to me—oh heaven ! what is it-not ? 
"Tis in my husband’s being that I breathe. 
Is there one source from which devotion springs 
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That does not help to concentrate my passion 
And make it worthy—yes, even of him? 

My God ! that fear should have a part in it— 
That I must dread to lose and scheme to keep! 
Yet where the guilt? I’d have Hortense believe 
Duroc regards her not, that she may wed 
Bonaparte’s brother, and, perchance, bestow 
An heir France will accept, and Ae approve. 


[ Enter HORTENSE dy deft. 


(Aside). What now! why must she seek me now? 
(HORTENSE goes to vase of flowers). 
HORTENSE, 
Oh, you dear flowers ! 
JOSEPHINE (aside), 
Yet is their fragrance naught beyond what love 
Sheds for you now on every lowly weed. 
(Aloud) Hortense ! 


HORTENSE, 


Madame Remusat told me you were here. 
JOSEPHINE, 

I thank her for it. 
HORTENSE, 


Ah ! now you speak again, I cannot doubt 
Your voice is changed ; and so, me, are your eyes : 
What is it clouds them ? 


JOSEPHINE, 
What ? Can you ask me what? Does not your heart 
Already warn you ? 


HORTENSE, 
Oh, my mother ! 
Rushes towards her in confusion). 
JOSEPHINE (waving her back, 
No, no ; not now—not yet.—Then it is true ; 
And you have hid it from me. 


HORTENSE, 
Hid, mother ! 
JOSEPHINE. 
Aye, though it may be also from yourself. 
Tell me how long has General Duroc’s name 
Been such a spell to you? 


HORTENSE. 
How long ! 
JOSEPHINE. 
Perhaps your life dates only from that time. 
HORTENSE. 
Am I so much to blame ? 





F osephine. 


JOSEPHINE, 


































You love him. 


HORTENSE. 

Love ! ah, no! 
It is not love merely to think of him, 
Or, rather, be debarred from other thoughts, 
Which lately I could summon and retain 
As now I cannot. If, indeed, I loved, 
I should be wretched, for sometimes I doubt 
That he cares for me; yet I am happy. 
To ponder on my own content of soul 
Seems cause enough for life. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Poor, foolish child! The young are ever thus. 
I own I did you wrong ; the love you feel 
Is love of this fair world, of earth and sky, 
Of being, and your own capacity 
Thus to rejoice in nature. 


HORTENSE. 
You think so, mother? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Can I think other, when my inmost soul 
Thanks heaven it is so? 
HORTENSE. 
Oh, God ! what mean you? Is it that you’d break 
Some bitter rumour that ?— 


JOSEPHINE. 
Denies you hope. 
Is it so hard to lose, then, my poor child? 
(HORTENSE ‘urns away), 
(Aside.) Ah! she turns from me. It is just, and yet— 
(Aloud). My daughter ! 
HORTENSE (throwing herself into JOSEPHINE’S arms). 
Yes, thine, my mother—only thine, since he— 
No, you would not deceive me—you have learn’d— 
You &now he does not love me. 


JOSEPHINE. 

And, feeling this, can you one hour retain 

A sentiment that wrongs you—nay, degrades ? 
Love is not love until it meets return ; 

*Tis fancy merely, born but of the mind, 

Not of the heart. 





HORTENSE. 
Then should love die whenever love’s withdrawn, 
Yet does it so? What would you make of love? 
A thing of barter—something chat but springs 
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To life upon demand, and, when no more 
’Tis called for, perishes ? 

JOSEPHINE, 
Hortense, forgive me. If I seem’d to chide, 
I meant it not—I but appeal to you ; 


(Aside). (Would that I dare in complete openness). 
(Aloud). For my sake struggle e’en against yourself ; 


Forget—nay, more, revoke this idle dream : 
You know what is my wish—what long has been. 


HORTENSE, 


That I should marry Louis Bonaparte ; 
And can you hope it now? 


JOSEPHINE, 
*Tis when the heart is free, a loveless tie 


Brings its worse loathing. Of yourself bereft, 
What is it that you lose by any bonds? 


HORTENSE, 
Are you my mother who thus speaks to me? 


JOSEPHINE. 
My child—my child! I am, of all the world, 
The one who loves you most. If I could think 
You truly read your heart, and had bestowed 
On Duroc the one passion of a life, 
I would relinquish every happiness 
To see you happy. But it is not so: 
I’ve watched—I know you: love can never be 
To you at once the-origin and aim 
Of every aspiration. You are formed 
For an existence wider—less intense— 
It may be far more favoured. Ah! your look 
Bespeaks already something of self-doubt, 
And once to feel that we may cease to love, 
Is never to have loved. 


HORTENSE. 
Hush, oh! hush, I thought— 

JOSEPHINE. 
’Twas Duroc’s step. I trust you do not err. 
Now you shall prove him. Finding you alone, 
He needs must show the depth of his regard. 

HORTENSE. 

And if— 

JOSEPHINE. 
He says he loves you, what would words of mine 
Avail against it? But if not, Hortense, 
Then will you vow ?— 
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HORTENSE (/nferrupting). 
Yes, oh yes! anything ! 











[Zxi? Josernine fo deff, 
(Enter Duroc— starts at sight of Hortensr—thy 
gtances round as tf looking for some one. 
You do not tell me who it is you s¢ek— 
The Consul? 








DUROC. 

No—I—I thought, perhaps—I mean, IT heard 
That M, Fouche, or—or Talleyrand— 

HORTENSE (a@s7@e). 
He does not open foreign missions thus ; 
At least, I am more to him than a King. 
(Aloud), You wish to see them? Ves ; I knew, of course, 
There's nothing you could have to say to me. 

DUROC, 
To you—ah-— true— 
I crave yqur. pardon for disturbing you ; 
[ have no right to—(vere). 
HORTENSE (enferrupirng). 
Rob me of a moment. Is that so much ? 
I would I never had been robbed of more. 
How you look at me, Is it that you think 
[ can know nothing of Time's tyranny ? 
Perhaps I do not, yet the idle find 
Their master too (szghs), 
DUROC (ase. ) 
In discontent, or— 

No, it cannot be—she does not love me, 
A mere gitl’s fancy, and must that outweigh 
Her real welfare—bid me quite forget 
My promise to avoid her? 

HORTENSE (aszae.) 
Is there no deity will make me man 
For one bref hour, and give me leave to speak ? 
(Adowd.) I wish I could relieve you of the cares 
Which render you so silent. What are they? 


DUROC, 
My cares ! 
HORTENSE, 
You have none, then. How some would envy you ! 
DUROC 
I think few need. 
HORTENSE, 


Ah! do you mean that there are few unhappy ? 
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So I have thought; but how, alas! T feel 
I have been Blind, atid life ihust heeds be wretched, 


DUROC. 
Vet hot to you though to all others. 
You should—you mist be happy. 


HORTENSE, 
I! Oh, of course, What should I be but happy ? 
They say all Wotteti are, tinless, indeed, 
(Only that rarely happens) they're in love. 
And the, as poets vow, there is to pang 
Whieh car exceed it, if they love in vain. 


DUROC, 
4? But do they ever? Ih woman’s breast 
Love is at most responsive, never given 
Simply to worth, and often e’en withheld 
As payment for puré worship. No; she craves 
For power mest, as least attainable. 
Show her a coronét—or, say, a crown, 
And thotigh shé crush a heart beneath her feet, 
As Julia crushed her father’s murdered corpse 
Beneath her chatiot-wheels to reach a throne, 
Still must she ufge her blind course onward : 
Happy if she gain the leavé to show her scorn 
Of those beneath, 


HORTENSF, 

And how long is it, General, that you've found 

Women such monstrous things? But since last night? 
For it was only then =(Aesi/ating) 


DUROC, 

That what? Go on—what was I then that seems 

So to contrast with now? If I said aught—(checks Aimself.) 
HORTENSE, 

You didn’t say, but I thought plainly show’d 

You judged, at least, some women might deserve 

Other than censure. Would you know what I 

Think of this wicked pride—the dark ambition 

That you so loathe? If you but spoke of men, 

With them it may mean enmity to love, 

But never so with woman—rather say, 

With her it is a thirst for highest good— 

The kindred spirit of self-sacrifice 

That speaks in her devotion. In her soul 

Ambition is the dawn which but foreruns 

Love's perfect day, when her aspirings find 

Their last—best medium, and henceforth become 

Tribute to him whose honour is her all. 
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Why I—if I could love (a thing I doubt), 

Should feel like this, and think there were no fame 
That woman ever earned, one tithe as sweet 

As knowing him, whom I revered, renowned. 


DUROC (aside). 
A Xing must be renown’d. (A/oud) Forgive me, I— 
(Appears anxious to go.) 
HORTENSE, 


Oh, do not stay : time is too precious far 
To waste on me. 


DUROC (empuilsively). 
Hortense ! 


HORTENSE (furning, and in subdued tone.) 
You spoke to me. (Zwrns aside.) 


DUROC (constrainedly), 
Did you not bid me go? 
= HORTENSE, 
Vet wait one moment—now I think of it, 
I wish for your advice. 
DUROC, 
It is from friends alone we seek advice. 
I’m glad to know you count me as a friend. 
HORTENSE (aszde), 
Glad, does he say in such a bitter tone? 
(Aloud), It is but this—I know a foolish girl 
Who thinks she loves, and fears she loves in vain. 
What would she do—consent to give her hand, 
Where a dear parent bids, or keep it free 
For him who ne’er may claim, nor wish the gift ? 
DUROC. 
She only thinks she loves, and more than doubts 
That she is loved. Why, let her, then, give way 


To duty—interest-——two gods that speak 
To women with one voice. 


HORTENSE, 


Through me she thanks you ; 
And accepts your counsel. 


| Moves towards left, 
DUROC. 
But if, perchance, she knew there were a cause 
For what she took as coldness,—cruelty. 
If he were bound in honour to abjure 
What once was his best hope, why then, indeed— 
JOSEPHINE (without). 


Hortense ! 
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HORTENSE, 
My mother ! Go, in pity, go ; 
At last I understand you. 


Yes, at last. [ Eat Duroc, 
Bound to another! Oh ! poor shallow fool, 
To question it so long. (Enter JOSEPHINE. 
JOSEPHINE, 


Had he not gone? 
What is your answer. now 


HORTENSE. 
My answer ! 
JOSEPHINE. 
Do you consent and pledge yourself ? 
HORTENSE, 


Not to forget. What oaths can make the past 
Forbear to torture ? but all else I vow. 


JOSEPHINE, 

No thanks, no love could e’er repay those words : 
Salvation dawns in them. Nor think, my child, 
I yield you up in wanton selfishness 
To certain grief: time will requite you yet. 

HORTENSE. 
Requite ! 

JOSEPHINE, 
Mark me, Hortense! Napoleon will reign : 
And conquerors such as he recast the world. 
His brothers may be kings—you, girl, a queen, 
And (dearest hope of all) a child of yours 
Be chosen heir of France. Nay, will be so— 
My heart thus prophesies. 


HORTENSE (aside). 
And mine ! alas! what whispers mine to me, 
That let him hate, despise me, what he will, 
I still must love him. 
(Exit dejectedly to left. 
JOSEPHINE, 
Oh! who would pray for a perpetual youth, 
With all its bitter earnest, blind perception, 
Truthful fallacy? Feeding for ever 
On its own sick thoughts—dead to all life, 
Save the self-life of passion—unknowing, 
In its violence of hope, how to receive, 
Still less how to resign. But I must act ; 
Too long I’ve pondered.—I must now make known 
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What is to be, and so engage the world 
As surety for her faith. Meanwhile, it might— 
Yes it were well to urge on Duroc still 
The need of caution. 
(Rings—goes to table and writes—enter Page). 
I'd have you wait a moment while I write 
A note to General Duroc. Do you know 
If he has left the palace? 


PAGE. 
I think not, Madame. 
JOSEPHINE (grving note). 
Should you not find him, bring this back to me. 


PAGE. 
Yes, Madame. [ Zazt Pact, 


JOSEPHINE. 
I fear I’ve written vainly. Not a word 
About her promise, or a speedy marriage ; 
Still he will know my motive. 
(Znter EvcENE BEAUHARNAIS, Foucut, aad TALLEYRAND 

by Right). 
Ah ! my son, 

And— (Retires up stage). 














EUGENE. 

Of all the blessings which belong to youth 

I count this most—freedom from prejudice. 

While he evaded justice, you no more 

Care what his birth than I. Why should you now, 
On his arrest, remember he’s a prince, 

And so forget he’s a conspirator ? 


FOUCHE. 
Pooh ! pooh! I do not. 
But upon German soil— it is too rash. 


(JOSEPHINE comes down—TALLEYRAND and Foucuk bow.) 


JOSEPHINE, 
Whom do you speak of ? Can it really be >— 
| Hesitates, and looks at TALLEYRAND, 


TALLEYRAND. 
Duc d’Enghein ; whom the Consul has had seized 
As head of the late plot against his life. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Ah ! it was what I feared, and yet I feel 
There can be no foundation for the charge. 


FOUCHE. 
Madame, it little recks to one accused 
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Whether his guilt in his own conscience rests, 
Or in his judge’s thoughts—the end’s the same. 
To-night he will be tried, arid, by daybreak, 
'Tis to be feared— 

JOSEPHINE (interrupting.) 
Condemned he may be, but he shall not die. 
Have I held sacred the sad days which shed 
The blood of martyred Louis and his Queen, 
To see another of their house laid low, 
Without the aim to save him? 


EUGENE (aside to JOSEPHINE). 
Were I you, mother, I should say that fate 
Had ordered this for'my sole preservation. 
A Bourbon’s blood will form an obstacle, 
Let who will struggle to restore the throne. 


JOSEPHINE (aside to EUGENE). 
And can you think of me when there’s a dread 
Of blight upon his fame ? No, let me fall, 
Disgraced—undone for ever, ere one ray 
’ Be tarnished of his greatness ! 


EUGENE (/0 FOUCHE). 


Before you heard the news, you had, I think, 
Just left the Consul ? 


FOUCHE, 
Yes, it is that which makes it difficult 
To seek him now. 


JOSEPHINE (eager/y). 
Else you would plead for him. 


FOUCHE. 
We'd strive, at least, to prove that clemency 


Were the best statesmanship. But, did you plead, 


’Twould change a doubtful to a sure success. 


TALLEYRAND. 
When had man’s arguments one half the force 
Of woman’s smile or tear? 


JOSEPHINE (aside). 


What is there in their tone? Do they, then, think 
I can persuade no more? (A/oud). Oh! you mistake ; 


But when you fail would I attempt to sue. 
Never to tears I’d have my husband yield 
While reason waits unheard. 

NAPOLEON (at right). 
You'll need no further orders, Meneval. 


JOSEPHINE, 


His voice—we leave you, then, and pray you speak 
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As though despairing of my influence. 


[Heit Joseruine and Evcenr to deft. Enter NAPoLBon by pighi, 


NAPOLEON. 

You seem to have waylaid me. If 'tis so, 

I know your object ; but it is in vain. 

T ask you this : would either of you spare 
The serpent when it rears its head to strike ? 


TALLEYRAND. 

Not so ; but we would spare the harmless thing 
Whose sole fault is existence. Beseech you, 
Countermand your orders—they are rash, 
Almost as they are fatal. 


NAPOLEON, 
Fatal and rash, No, merely full and plain. 
Can justice be mistimed, or truth made false 
By being swiftly proved ? 
. FOUCHE. 

Yet think on this : 
The evidence against the Duke will fail 
To satisfy your friends,—and to your foes 
Be subject but for scorn. Who will not say 
The trial is a form if you despatch 
The troops with the commission ? Will you not 
Grant a few days for your honour’s sake ? 
By then new light may prove him in the plot. 


NAPOLEON, 
So you forget 

The spy’s report of his strange absences ? 
What prompted them? His passion for the hunt? 
Did hat bring him to Paris? Night by night 
He met with the assassin horde, and meant 
To meet once more in triumph by my grave. 
Shall I have all the powers of Europe rise 
In mockery of France? Shall her first magistrate 
Refrain to touch this arch conspirator, 
And nsk his might and life rather than dare 
Draw on a Bourbon head just retribution ? 
"Tis time to teach these heaven-anointed kings 
My blood is all as sacred as their own. 


TALLEYRAND (asvae). 
Most sensible remark ; for I must own 


I'd sooner ten kings perish than myself. 
NAPOLEON 4 FOUCHE, 

Have all your fears and caution been res2rved 

For this occasion? Of late you urged 
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The value of example. You forget 
Both Pichegru and Cadoudal. 


FOUCHE, 
Here lies no parallel. 
Their’s wasdefection—treason—but the Duke 
Ne’er pledged allegiance to you— 


TALLEYRAND (asvde), 
Only hate. 


FOUCHE, 

But more than this—more than all argument— 
His friends are not mere men, but monarchies. 
Believe it, general, his death will be 
Worse than a crime—a blunder. 

NAPOLEON, 
Mark this ; they Who would slay me aim beyond— 
Aim at the Revolution. I— its shield— 
Must be removed ere any blow of theirs 
Can penetrate its heart, When I defend 
My life,then I defend the Revolution 
Besides, I weary of these endless plots ; 
I must strike terror, or myself must fall. 

TALLEYRAND, 

For my part, then, I beg you will acquit me 
Of any weak desire to save the man. 
I simply thought his death impolitic ; 
But if you are persuaded that his life 
Must threaten yearswhy—shoot him like a rat! 


(NAPOLEON gves fo right.) 


[Doors thrown open by two servants, and JOSEPHINE enters, 


Servanis retire and close doors. 


JOSEPHINE (f0 TALLEYRAND), 


I have not come too soon. 
Say, has he yielded ? 


TALLEYRAND, 
Madam, I would far rather 
The Consul answered you in his own words. 


Foucut and TALLEYRAND® bor’). 


(Aside), As well almost exchange with luckless D’Enghien 


As interfere in conjugal disputes. 


[£xtt TALLEYRAND and Foucnuel right. 


JOSEPHINE, 
What shall I think ? 
I dread to see that gloom upon your brow ; 
For though the gift of greatness is in part 
The gift of sorrow, it was ne’er with you. 
But now, alas !—as time moves swiftly on, 
And you draw nearer to ambition’s heights, 
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There's less of sunlight gleaming in your eyes, 
And more of deep’ning shadows. Pray you speak, 
And tell me that you have not doomed the Duke ? 
NAPOLEON. 
I doom! That is the task of the Commission, 
If it should find him guilty. Leave me, wife ; 
Nor vex yourself about State policy. 
JOSEPHINE, 
But if State policy condemns the guiltless, 
Then it is but another name for murder. 


NAPOLEON, 
Be you content. The Duke shall have full justice. 


JOSEPHINE, 


‘Oh, boast it not! Man’s justice and injustice 


Stand so near—exchange so oft garb and authority— 
That God alone can pierce through the disguise. 
Heaven has all claim on justice ; it is His 
Who gave us mercy. 
NAPOLEON (as?@e,) 
Can I show mercy and not weakness ? 
JOSEPHINE, 
Bear with me if I urge 
That though a woman I am yet your wife, 
And my great love perceives what’s hid to you— 
The Duke is innocent—his death will draw 
A curse on you——on me—on all your house. 
My husband—soon to be my Emperor, 
Mate me for disobedience if you will : 
For treason punish me—but let him live : 
Upon my knees I ask you—let him live ! 


NAPOLEON, 
Rise, wife ; 
Your place is by my side, not at my feet. 
JOSEPHINE, 
You listen to me ? 
NAPOLEON, 


Thus far, Josephine. 

Urge me no more. 
JOSEPHINE, 

Sull hard ! Pray heaven the Duke cling less to hie 
Than I e’en yet to hope of your compassion! 
What ! must the king of beasts disdain to use 
An unresisted power! And will you, 
The King of men, fall short of such example ? 


NAPOLEON, 
1 will not give, but he may claim his pardon. 
et him unravel what is still concealed 
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Of his vile plot—let him disclose the names 
Of his confederates, and he’s once more free. 


JOSEPHINE, 

Free! Imprison me—condemn me to sure death, 
And bid me for redemption fly to shame ! 

There is no choice where life and infamy 

Are set against one’s honour and the grave. 

One course impossible—the other takes 

The form of fate. O ! stay the inquiry ! 

If he be innocent, your trust will win 

An equal trust from him—or if, indeed, 

Which I can ne’er believe—he planned your death, 
His crime will be washed out in penitence. 


NAPOLEON, 

And from my lenity start up the germs 

Of some new treachery ! Enough, I say : 

The leader of assassins sure may bend 

F’en to betrayal. And what good of earth— 
Or more, what boon of heaven ever fell 

To him who would not tender the full price ? 
Must I impose upon him in free gift 

What he disdains to purchase, and proclaim 
To Europe that I act under her will ? 


JOSEPHINE, | 
You—whose name so governs all her counsels ! 


NAPOLEON, 
Be sure of this ; if aught could change my course 
*Twould be the wish to give your gentle heart 
Its truest pleasure. Think of it no more ; 
Pity’s demands are paid, and you relieved 
From danger of remorse —for me can be 
But one regret—of what were left undone. 
| Zit abruptly by right. 
JOSEPHINE, 
Gone ! And my prayer denied! Oh! I was cold ; 
I could not have besought him as they speak 
Whose own lives are made forfeit. And now late! 
Oh vain! vain boast! I said, within myself, 
His crafty statesmen’s logic feeds the brain, 
But truth from my lips reaches to his heart. (Pawses.) 
What have my words effected ? This alone : 
Recoiling on myself, they bid me ask 
Must they be all my strength—-must woman dare 
Foucnut opens folding doors—tlistens, then enters.) 
Only petition, and whene’er denied 
Fall back on patience? Where men lack power, 
Are they ashamed of meaner strategy ? 
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F osephine. 


Who is it there ? (Foucnt Aides behind ottoman.) 
(Looks round.) Some step I surely heard. 
(Fnter MAvAME Remusat from Ze/?). 
MADAME REMUSAT, 
Did you call, Madame? 
JOSEPHINE, 
I! no. And yet where better could I seek 
For wise and kindly counsel ? 


FOUCHE (aside), 
Wisdom and kindness—priceless qualities ! 
"Twere well to profit by them—T'll remain. 


JOSEPHINE, 

Is it not strange ? a moment back T railed 

To find our sex constrained to watch and wait, 
And never for dear life, or dearer love, 
Venture on action—now it harder seems 

To move unaided, and I almost quail 

Before my own resolve. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
Some terror must belong to the untried : 
Even new joys to hazard owe their sweet. 
POUCHE (asrde). 
Wisdom rewards me soon. 
JOSEPHINE. 
You leave it to me to withhold, of own, 
What is my purpose. 
MADAME REMUSAT. 
Is it not to save Duke d’Enghein’s life ? 
JOSEPHINE. 
To save ! Oh, heaven ! or merely try to save. 
Yet it should prosper. (Anock at right door.) 
M. Meneval! 
| MENEVAL opens door, 
The general is not with you? 
MENEVAL. 
No, Madame. 
: JOSEPHINE, 
Oh ! say not I guess wrongly if I think 
You were expecting—hoping for the task 
Of writing the duke s pardon, 
MENEVALE. 
Madame, my aim s but to execute 
The general's comcnds. I would repress 
Reflection on his actions. 














SF osephine. 


JOSEPHINE (aside fo MADAME REMUSAT). 
Tell me, my friend, how is it discreet souls 
Ne'er make me love discretion ? 
MADAME REMUSA‘, 
Perchance they mark the distance all too plain 
Between you and the goddess. 
(JOSEPHINE faps er arm in mock reproach.) 
JOSEPHINE fo MENEVAL., 
But, Monsieur, what if IT commission vou 
To write out a full pardon, in the hope 
My husband will relent, and, at the last, 
Append to it his seal? 
MENEVAL, 
Tt would delight me, Madame, if I might 
But share your hope. 
JOSEPHINE, 
Should you so doubt the Consul’s clemency ? 
Go, write it now. TI would not have your fears 
Infect our trust; for you do not despair. (4%? MApAmr R,) 


[#ixvt MENEVAL 70 rig. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 

What you do, dear Madame ? Have you thought 
JOSEPHINE, 

How much [risk ? No, but what I may gain. 
Pray, do not daunt ne, Td not be of those 
Who call on God to help them most, when they 
Refuse to take the labour on themselves. 
I have determined 5 I must get his seal. 
It may be superstition—call it so ; 
But something tells me that on this man’s life 
Hangs my own fate, If I can save him, then 
Will Heaven save me from what were worse than death, 
If not—( pauses with emotion). 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
But say you get the seal, 
Who can you send in safety? Oh, it is mad 
To even dream success. 


JOSEPHINE, 
I should not dream it 
Had I not involved my rashness with my love. 
With me the strength for every effort lies 
In these words—for his sake. 

MADAME REMUSAT, 
Your husband's ? 
JOSEPHINE. 

You asked what messenger could I procure ; 
I shall not need one. Is Vincennes so far 
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F osephine. 


That, with a faithful guide, I need demur 
Myself to take the pardon? Say, how else 
Can I make sure? By dawn, you know, he dies. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
’Tis true to you they will not dare refuse 
Admittance to the fortress, nor dispute 
The object of your errand—but to steal out 
With cautious, fearful steps at dead of night— 


JOSEPHINE, 
’T will not be night to me. 
Thehops of saving life will make my path 
Brighter than many a time has midday sun. 
(Enter MENEVAL—-hands paper to JOSEPHINE, who advances 
eagerly for tt). 
If you could know how much relief you give 
I should not need to thank you. (Looks at paper.) 
aa I see it takes 
As few words to reprieve as to condemn. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
And words that should flow readier from the pen 
Than those of death. 
MENEVAL. 
Must I confess it, Madame, I less thought 
Of what I wrote than under whose command. 
[Ade bows and retires. 
JOSEPHINE. 
Am I so childish that a hollow phrase, 
Jarring against my mood, should seem to say 
Thus empty are your hopes? If our own souls 
Must play us false, from whom shall we ask truth ? 
MADAME REMUSAT. 
It is no marvel that, on nearer view, 
You should mistrust your scheme. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Alias ! all my misgivings stretch beyond 
From what I’d do to what may be my thought 
When ’tis accomplished. Shall I curse success, 
Finding in it the root of my own doom ? 
If our best happiness is only hope, 
’Tis to anticipation still we owe 
Our bitcerest torment, and our worst of woes, 
Would we confess it, are as naught beside 
The burthen of our fears. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
Yet you must know, 

It is not anger can e’er separate 

Your lot from the First Consul’s. 














F osephine, 


FOUCHE (aside), 
Perhaps you err; husbands are sometimes stubborn 
When they scent out a rival. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Ah ! what then ? Something you deem more fatal ; 
Mean your ambition? But what is this— 
Is it such news to me my husband’s soul 
Encompasses great dreams ? Why should I fear? 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
Love and the love of power ill accord 
In the same heart. If to the first belong 
An earlier, fairer bloom, the latter’s roots 
Strike deeper. And then, bethink you, Madame, 
Great deeds flow not from passing impulses ; 
Their source lies in some motive deep and strong. 
Look to the General’s motives—are they but 
To wield a Marshal’s baton, or retain 
His Consulate, although it be for life ? 
Are they not rather to set France above 
The nations of the earth—to claim for her 
Wonder— applause—obedience, and with all 
To blend his name, and after him— 


JOSEPHINE, 

His race / 
Your pause is needless. Nay! it is the mercy 
Of one, who having dealt a sudden stab, 
Should feign reluctance to withdraw the dagger. 
But yet forgive my heat! If it be true 
For me to have a child would make complete 
My husband’s happiness—how should denial 
Do other than predict for me despair ? 
Leave me, oh ! leave me—this the canker-worm 
Which eats away my life ! 

[JosEPHINE exit by folding doors—MADAME RemusAat @0 deft. 


| FoucHE comes forward. 


FOUCHE. 
I see it is an error to have spies 
Past middle age. To crouch, and creep, and crane, 
Draw in one’s breath, and strain both eyes and ears 
May suit the young ; but is not exercise 
J shall too soon repeat. (Stretches himself and rubs his knees.) 
And what my gain ? 
Let me reflect—it was a reckless phrase— 
(Jn mock heroic tone.) “ For me the strength for every effort lies. 
In these words—for his sake.” Is this the love 
A woman bears her husband? And, poor fool! 
She dared not say it was of him she spoke, 

















F osephine 





[A gentle knocking at left, 
Let it be where it will, I ought to know 
That cautious knocking. It must be a spy. 
[Spy opens door and peeps in, 
Come in and speak ; you see I am alone. 
[Spy enters and ‘closes door, 

































SPY. 
You bade me tell you if at any time 
I knew, or heard, of Madame Bonaparte 
Writing to General Duroc. 
FOUCHE (¢mpatiently), 


Well! 
SPY, 
Her page has just delivered him a letter. 
FOUCHE. 
dae Good ! 


In a few days I look that it be placed, 
Without fail in my hands. 
SPY, 
It shall be, Monsieur. 
FOUCHE. 

Go. | Exit spy, 
It’s rather odd so soon to write to him 
After their meeting. What does it imply? 
Is it a warning, drawn from the Duke’s fate >— 
A man she never saw, yet for whose life 
She’d all but risk her own. Why one might deem 
It is for Duroc’s sake, whom she suspects 
Of being—though of course, most guilelessly— 
Mixed in the Bourbon plot. Is this too much 
To make the Consul credit? Time will prove. | 
[Zxit to right, 
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SUPERSTES. 


ONCE in every year, 
Upon its closing day, 
Comrades old and dear 
Met together: — 
Somewhat worn were they ; 
But at home they would not stay, 
Heeding not the wind nor the weather. 
Ho, brother John !—Welcome, brother John! 
Where be Ralph and Richard ?—They’ll to here anon 
Somewhat worn are they ; 
But at home they will not stay, 
Heeding not the wind nor the weather, 


On the seasons passed ; 
While Death now and then 
On their cheer a shadow cast 
Of misgiving : 
But, like reasonable men, 
They would fill the glass again 
With a health to the friends who are living. 
Ho, brother John !—Welcome, brother John! 
Where be Ralph and Richard? Alas, they are gone. 
Well-a-day! Well-a-day ! 
Let’s be merry while we may, 
And drink to the friends who are living.} 


Feeble now, and few, 
With age and ailment bowed, 
They laboured to renew 
The blithe chorus ; 
But, like.a covering cloud, 
’*Twas the song of a shroud— 
“To the friends who have gone before us.”’ 
Ho, brother John! Welcome, brother John ! 
Where be Charles and Edward? Alas, they are gone. 
Well-a.day! Well-a-day ! 
Peace be with them !—They 
Have gone but a little before us. 
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Suberstes. 


Time’s sand was nearly run; 

But the table still was spread— 
For three—for two—for one— 

For one only. 

Then around him rose the Dead ; 
And blessed his weary head, 

Leaning there so silent and lonely. 
Ho, brother John—stir thee, brother John ! 
Where be all thy fellows? Alas, they are gone— 
Come away !—Come away — 

Then the spirit left its clay, 
And passed from a world so lonely. 


Epmunp LENTHALL SwIrfTeE. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROBERT NORRIS MEETS AN OLD FRIEND, 


A pEAD calm had for several days locked up all the ships lying 
in the Leith Docks, and amongst them ‘“ The Superb,”’ a fine sloop, 
one of those vessels known as a London smack, which made regular 
-yoyages between Leith and London. 

Every day, and at all hours in the day, came a tall, gaunt 
gentleman, accompanied by a little boy, to consult with the 
Captain as to the probability of a wind getting up; the very lucid 
reply of the latter, wearied possibly by the importunities of the 
passengers upon a subject over which he had no possible control, 
usually was, that it might or it might not. Then the gentleman 
would return with his little boy to the old “Ship” Inn, an old 
building with quaint. gable ends, and rough-cast walls washed 
yellow, and a ship in full sail, carved in stone over the doorway. 
Here these two, father and son, as one might see at a glance if it 
were noonday, dined off hotch-potch, with the sea captains, a dish 
which the little boy appeared greatly to enjoy; and then the 
gentleman would say, ‘‘ Come, Oliver, we will go for a walk.”’ 

So said Robert Norris, one Sunday afternoon, the third day of 
his detention in Leith ; for he did not even venture to stay at his 
own house in Edinburgh, as the ‘‘ Superb” would sail at a 
moment’s notice, so soon as the wind should get up. 

Norris was going to London, upon no less an errand than the 
receiving of a gold medal, voted him by the Society of Arts, as a 
reward for his discovery of the chromate of iron in Shetland. 

Mrs, Norris made but slight complaint over this expedition, 
possibly because she knew that it had averted a projected trip to 
France, from which country the time of her husband’s return 
would have been very indefinite. 

On this Sunday afternoon the heat seemed more intense, the 
sun more fervid than it had yet been. The sky was cloudless, but 
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partially obscured, for a sort of haze seemed to hang over the 

and not a leaf stirred. However, in heat or cold, Norris always 
liked a walk, so he and Oliver turned out from the inn and 
sauntered along the shore—a row of old buildings, rather crescent. 
shaped, with the docks in front, and the ships lying still and 
motionless, without a sign of life about them. 

Norris was going to the Links, but he rambled slowly along 
with Oliver through the old town, first through old Leith, so often 
burnt and plundered by the English invaders; he went up and 
down closes and wynds little different to those in Edinburgh, Tol. 
booth Wynd, Water’s Close, Broad Wynd, all steep and narrow,. 
with tall houses on either side, glittering patches of oyster-shell 
embedded, here and there, in the dark crumbling old walls, mark. 
ing the great age of these tenements, their winding stone stairs in 
outside turrets, gable end, some ornamented with the usual crow. 
steps, and red-tiled roofs coated with green moss. 

Oliver looked very hot and tired, and very much rejoiced, when 
papa turned from these dark closes and wynds in the direction of 
the Links, which they soon reached. 

The sun was hot here, and there were no trees to temper its 
fierce rays ; but still there was more air in this wide open space 
than in the town. Oliver wandered about with his father up and 
down the many paths, tracked out amidst the thick short green 
turf, over grass-grown mounds of earth, upon which Cromwell 
planted his cannon, during the troublous times of the Commonwealth, 
and past scattered groups of old houses on the borders of the Links, 
with steep red-tiled roofs and dark stone walls. 

Then Norris amused Oliver by telling him how James II., when 
Duke of York, used to play at golf on those Links, and to the 
horror of an old lady passing by, he was about to illustrate with his 
walking-stick, although it was the Sabbath, some observation he 
was remarking to the boy about the golf club, when he noticed that 
the haze was clearing off, and as it melted away the dark summits 
of Arthur’s Seat, the Salisbury Crags, and the Calton Hill, became 
visible. 

“Oh, papa, don’t you think there is a little wind?’’ asked 
Oliver eagerly. 

‘* T am sure there is,”’ replied Norris, ‘‘ and we will make haste 
back; for I think we shall very likely be able to sail this evening.” 

And so they did : for a smart breeze got up in an hour or two, 
and all was bustle and excitement around and about the tower at 

the end of the shore, beneath which lay the old stone and timber 
pier, and the ‘‘ Superb ’’ moved to its side. 

There was all the usual clamour and confusion attending the 
departure of a vessel; passengers late at the last moment, and 
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rs shouting, pushing, and jestling each other: but at last the 
vescel sailed out of the harbour just as the moon rose, and Norris 
spent the greater part of that lovely summer night on deck. The 
wind not continuing favourable, and at times ceasing altogether, 
the “Superb ’’ did not reach London till Saturday afternoon. 

Oliver was enchanted with his first view of the great city, 
though the sight of the forests of masts, lining the river on either 
side at London Bridge, the myriad roof tops, and the never-ceasing 
stream of pedestrians’ and of vehicles flocking over the bridge, 
almost bewildered him. 

Norris had, we have already shown, a peculiar appetite for 
discovering obsolete old inns and lodging himself thereat; so on 
this occasion, he took up his quarters in one of the least patrician 
inns in the Borough, with a view of staying there till the following 
Monday, and then adjourning to lodgings in the Strand. On the 
Sunday morning he said to his little boy, | 

Get ready, Oliver; we will go to church.”’ 

“What church are we going to?’ asked Oliver. 

“There is a Roman Catholic Chapel near here; we will go and 
hear the music,’’ replied Norris. 

‘Oh, I shall like that!’’ said the boy. “ Will it be like the 
chapel at Broughton Street, in Edinburgh, and will there be little 
boys in white and red gowns? I wish I were one’ of those boys. 
Papa, suppose I were to turn Roman Catholic when I grow up, 
should you be very angry ?”’ 

‘“*] should say it was bred in the bone,”’ replied Norris, with a 
sad smile, for just then memory shadowed forth, from the past, the 
loving face of the sweet old Irish lady, his mother; ‘‘ but never 
trouble your little head about such things,” added Norris, as he 
stroked the boy’s fair hair; ‘‘ and make haste, for I do not like going 
late into any place of worship.’’ 

In a very short time Norris and his boy found themselves in 
the London Road; the iron gates were wide open, and also the 
large folding-doors at the end of the courtyard, and people were 
thronging into the old Belgian Chapel. Some few loitered under 
the shade of the walnut-trees, but Norris made his way into the 
entrance-hall at once, and was shown with Oliver up stairs into 
the gallery. They occupied a pew in the first row near the upper 
end. The pews were only scantily filled, as it yet wanted a few 
minutes of eleven, the hour at which the service began. 

Norris, on entering the pew, first seated himself, and then, 
according to the orthodox custom of the Church of England, com. 
menced a profound study of the interior of his hat. Oliver was 
not, however, so devoutly employed, and his eyes wandering about, 
settled finally on a lady in tbe front pew facing theirs, on the other 
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side of the gallery. Now, if Oliver was distracted, so it appears 
was this lady, for she gazed long and earnestly at the little boy, 
and at the bent figure of the man beside him; then when the latter 
raised his head, so that she could see his face distinctly, she seemed 
to suspend her scrutiny, and appeared purposely to avoid looking in 
that direction. Now, however, it was Norris who seemed to be 
studying in unqualified amazement the countenance of the lady, 
Murillo’s darkly splendid crucifixion just beneath him, the solemn 
strains of the organ, and the fine voices of the singers, the sonorous 
tones of the white-haired old priest, Father Standish, when he 
ascended the pulpit,—all were lost upon Norris. Though the 


clouds of incense that intervened often shut it from his view, he , 


could still see that pale, sweet face, and far away from the little 
chapel, from the fragrance of its incense and the perfume of its 
flower-decked altar, from the blaze of wax lights and the soft sound 
of music, something in that face recalled to his memory the green 
meadows on the banks of the Dee, and the ivy-mantled crumbling 
walls of “ The Water Tower.”’ 

As soon as the mass was over, Norris rose from his seat, and 
whispering Oliver to follow him, he made his way, as speedily as 
possible, down the gallery stairs, and then stationed himself at the 
foot of the flight leading to the opposite side. In a few minutes 
Oliver saw the ledy coming down, who had engrossed so much of 
his father’s attention ; she smiled as she placed her hand in that of 
Norris, and then followed him into the courtyard, where some of 
the congregation were yet lingering in little detached groups. 

** Good heavens, Teresa! is it really you?”’ 

‘Yes, really, Robert,’’ replied Teresa, laughingly, “ it is your 
cousin, and very glad she is to see you again; but I think I must 
be very much altered,’’ she added, ‘‘for I saw how doubtful you 
were about my identity at first.’’ 

Yes, altered indeed she was during those six or seven years that 
had elapsed since Norris had seen her; she was very thin and 
slight, and her step seemed to have lost all elasticity, while there 
appeared a languor in her movements which contrasted strongly 
with what Norris remembered of her former activity and blitheness. 
There were many white threads in her dark, chestnut hair, and lines 
already in her smooth forehead; but her face had lost none of its 
sweetness during those past years. Whatever of trial she had gone 
through her temper had not suffered ; there was no trace of harsh 
or bitter feeling on her gentle countenance—its repose told of the 
peace and calm within—it was the index of a soul trusting and 
confiding in something higher than the things of earth. 

‘* No, you are not so much altered, Teresa,’ replied Norris; 
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«it was the surprise of meeting you here—of seeing you so unex- 
pectedly.”” 

“We have each so much to say and to ask,’’ said Teresa. 
“Can you come home with me if you are not otherwise engaged, 
and spend the rest of the day at my house, with dear Oliver? for I 
am sure this is the former little baby boy whom I used to make 
caps for.’’ 

Norris at once consenting, the three took a hackney-coach and 
soon arrived in Wigmore Street. Before dinner their little party 
was increased by the addition of a couple of young ladies, who, 
Teresa informed her visitor were two of her assistants. Two well- 
educated girls, of gentle birth, in fact, but poor and destitute of 
friends, whom Teresa often invited to her hospitable board. 

Teresa’s guests did full justice to their dinner, mainly prepared 
by her own hands—cold roast lamb and some salad, a gooseberry- 
tart, and custard, and some very fine strawberries, by way of 
dessert. If Teresa stinted her own table, during the week, which 
was not unfrequently the case, she took care always to provide a 
plentiful repast when she invited any of her poor young ladies. 

After dinner Teresa withdrew with Norris to the drawing-room, 
and there they mutually enlightened each other as to the events 
that had passed during the years that had elapsed since they had 
last met. 

“Well,”’ said Teresa, in conclusion, “if there have been 
shadows on my path during these years, there has been often much 
sunlight. I have had my happy hours. My business has pro- 
spered to a certain degree, and, if ultimately I have to relinquish 
it, I care not ; for Walter is nearly grown up now. He will soon 
be able to provide for himself, and I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, at any rate, my labours, if they did no more, were 
the means, under God, of placing him in the profession he loves. 
Now, Robert,’’ she added, with a smile, ‘‘ I know your habits, and 
that you like a nap after dinner. You must make yourself quite 
at home. Here is a newspaper; you can read yourself to sleep 
with it. This evening you must tell me all about your trip to the 
Shetland Isles, which you were just now speaking of; and, by-the- 
bye, you must let Oliver stay with me while you are in town—I 
know dear Mrs. Norris would like it.” 

Norris willingly consented to the latter part of Teresa’s pro- 
posal, but demurred politely as regarded the afternoon nap ; however, 
he took the paper, sat upright on a chair near the window, after 
his cousin had left the room, intending to keep wide awake ; then 
thought that, as he was alone, he might as well make himself 
comfortable—his ideas of comforts, on these occasions, consisting 
in the arrangement of four chairs in front of the fire, which he had 
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at home on the hottest days in summer, whereon to repose his 
frame at full length. Teresa had no fire in her stove, but Norris, 
nevertheless, ranged his chairs in the usual position. Then he 
stretched himself upon them, bezan to read, was troubled by the 
importunities of a blue-bottle, and to escape its attentions shrouded 
himself under the newspaper; from beneath which there soon 
issued certain nasal sounds which intimated that Robert was taking 
his afternoon nap. 

The two young ladies were going to take Oliver for a walk, and 
they had gone to put on their bonnets, so that Teresa was alone 
with the little boy. With all the eager volubility of childhood, he - 
was telling his newly-found relative of his home and pursuits in 
Edinburgh, giving her every little detail he could think of about 
his brother and sister; making simple pathetic allusions to poor 
mamma, from which Teresa gleaned, with much sorrow, that mamma 
was always ill, and casting innocent reflections upon papa, who 
never was at home; ‘‘and, you see,”’ said the boy, with a gravity 
of tone and meaning far beyond the years of the little speaker, 
“‘ papa never sees that mamma is ill, he never notices it ; but then 
he is such an absent man, mamma tells us—he says yes and no with. 
out his having heard what we asked him. But we are up to him!” 
and here Oliver became more boyish in his speech, “‘ So we just say, 
‘Now, papa, do you know what you are saying—do you mean Yes?’ 
So, by plaguing him, you see, we make him readily listen. I am 
so glad that papa has said I may stay here with you while we are 
in London,’’ added Oliver, artfully. ‘‘ I like your house better than 
the inn, Miss Ayleworth.”’ 

Why, my dear?’’ asked Teresa, in some surprise. 

“Tt is such a nasty, dirty place,’’ replied Oliver, whose notions 
were evidently rather patrician ; ‘‘ and, do you know, our bedroom 
is at the top of the house, and we can see the sky.” 

‘Well, my child!’’ replied Teresa, ‘“ but we see the sky from 
the window of every room, unless it is a dungeon.”’ 

‘*Oh! but we see the sky through the ceiling !’’ replied Oliver, 
rather vehemently. ‘‘ Why, there’s a big hole in it, and I could see 
a star shining. Suppose it rained, you know, the bed would get 
all wet! What makes you laugh so, Miss Ayleworth ?”’ 

The truth was that Miss Ayleworth was laughing over the 
recollection of Robert's quarrel with Captain Nevitt about the 
shabby inn in Edinburgh, which had reached her ears; but as she 
did not deem it right to confide this matter to her little companion, 
she replied that she was laughing at what he had said. 

** Tt is rather funny,’’ answered the acute little observer, “ that 
papa should yo to such a nasty common inn; you see, he 1s 
not a poor man. And then, do you know, he doesn’t mind how he 
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dresses. He bought some new clothes to come to London. But 
sometimes he isn’t dressed a bit like a gentleman ; and here Oliver 
tossed up his head very scornfully, adding, in conclusion, that 
when he grew up he wouldn’t dress shabby ; from which Teresa 
argued, that in years to come Robert would have some long tailor’s 
bills to groan over. 

‘Well, but, Oliver, you know it is not fine clothes that make 
the gentleman,” replied Teresa, trying to look serious, though she 
was inwardly amused. 

“Oh, no! but I don’t like shabby things, and I don’t mean 
ever to wear them,’’ answered Oliver doggedly. ‘ Papa was a 
dandy, though, in the winter; you should have seen the fine suit he 
had made to go to Mrs. Thorold’s wedding— 

The boy stoped abruptly, abstracted by some object in the 
streets beneath, and Teresa sat cold, still, and motionless; she 
scarcely seemed to breath—a mist had passed before her eyes, shut- 
ing out the warmth of the summer day, with the radiance of its 
sunlight. Those words, spoken by the unconscious child, had sent 
a chill to her heart, like a breath from the frozen regions of the 
North, and the very current of her blood seemed stayed. 

When the two young ladies entered the room to fetch Oliver, 
they fancied that Miss Ayleworth looked unusually pale; but other 
trace there was none of the bitter conflict in her heart. 

When left alone, she rose from her seat and paced slowly up and 
down the room, soliloquising to herself half aloud— 

‘*Why am I thus disturbed by hearing of an event which I 
have always tried to hold myself prepared for? Have all my tears 
and prayers been in vain during these long years, that, in a moment, 
all fortitude is gone, and the barriers of resignation and submission 
swept away, by the raging sea of bitterness and despair? Were not 
my hopes blighted and crushed forever long ago?’ Did I not know 
full well that I could never be the wife of Piers Thorold? Yes, I 
knew it!’”” murmured Teresa, as the tear-drops rained down ou her 
clasped hands; ‘‘ but I could still love him, I could still think of 
him, as he was in those happy days before the hideous phantom 
rose up between us! Now I cannot even indulge in that sad 
pleasure; as the husband of another, it would be sin in Teresa any 
longer to cherish his image in her heart. My burthen has become 
heavier, the phantom at my side less shadowy in its outlines; 
more real and distinct; worse than ever now, if anything 
should occur to raise the veil from the past. I had vague 
fears before—waking momentsof dread and uncertainty, ominous and 
sinister dreams. What will my nights and days be now?’’ 
Teresa here relapsed into silence; at length she ceased pacing the 
room, and seating herself, opened a little French prayer-book, 
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its frontispiece a beautiful engraving of the Saviour in the gardep 
of Gethsemane. 

“ A reed shaken by the wind am I,” sighed Teresa, as she gazed 
on the engraving ; whilst her face assumed gradually its usual calm 
and sweet expression. ‘‘ The future is hidden from me, and dark 
and threatening shadows lurk beneath its veil; but God will not 
try me beyond my strength. The hour of trial is over, I can take 
my cross again cheerfully, and say from my heart Fiat, jiat. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FINE LADIES AND MILLINERS. 


‘* Do let me look at it, papa! What a fine medal it is!” ex. 
claimed little Oliver, as he stood by his father’s side in the 
drawing-room of the house i in Wigmore Street. Norris was exhi. 
biting to Teresa the gold Iris medal which lie had received the day 
before at the Argy le Rooms, from the hands of the Duke of 
Sussex. ‘‘ Let me hold it in my hand,”’ urged Oliver. ‘‘ How 
heavy it is,’’ he added, when his father had acceded to his request. 
‘*Shall you wear it every day, papa, or shall you keep it for Sun- 
days?’’ and Oliver placed the medal against his father’s cvat, to 
judge of the effect. 

Norris laughed at the inquiry ; but when he answere¢@ it in the 
negative, the little boy appeared much disgusted, and observed that 
he should not care to have a gold medal if he might not wear it. 

“T suppose it was a rather grand affair, your reception of the 
medal ?’’ said Teresa. 

“Oh, it was soon over,’’ replied Norris. ‘‘I went at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, yesterday. I had a ticket, and that intro. 
duced me to the inmost bar of the room, where I took my seat 
with the other candidates. The room was crowded with ladies and 
centlemen; and his Royal Highness did not keep us long waiting. 
The Duke of Sussex is the President of the Society of Arts, and | 
received the medal from his hands, and he made some very flattering 
remarks.”’ 

‘* Well, by what you have told me, Robert, your discovery of 
the chromate of iron must be a very important one,’’ said Teresa, 

‘and I hope you will ultimately receive something more substan- 
tial than a gold medal.’’ 

‘There speaks my wife,’ muttered Robert, as Teresa was 
called from the room for a few moments. ‘‘ How little women ap- 
pear to appreciate honour and distinction! It must be money.” 

Norris now returned the gold medal to its case, and then se: iting 
himself near the window, he took from a table, at hie elbow, a large 
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ledger, which he opened, and laid out on his knees. He ran his 
eye quickly up and down the principal columns, pausing now and 
then, and placing his finger under totals of unpaid accounts, the 
said totals, here and there, being written in three figures. He 
frowned, shrugged his shoulders, pshawed and pished, and finally 


replacing the ledger on the table gazed in an abstracted and dis- 
contented manner at a yellow chariot in the street beneath, with 


two foottnen in gorgeous liveries and powdered heads, in attendance 
on the pavement. 

“T wonder if she pays her bills promptly,’ said Norris, aloud. 

“Who do you mean, Robert?’ asked Teresa, who had just 
re-entered the room. 

‘¢T mean that dowager who has just got into that fine yellow 
chariot, on the opposite side of the way,’’ answered Norris. ‘I 
had just been looking over your ledger, wherein I find so many, 
doubtless rich dames, like the dowager below, defaulters, and some 
of them to large amounts. My dear Teresa,’’ he added, in a tone 
of real concern, ‘“‘ you can never go on in this fashion. Unless 
these jades of women settle their outstanding accounts, and become 
better pay-mistresses for the future, yon must fail—I see no help 
for it.”’ 

‘‘T arrived at the same conclusion some time ago,” replied 
Teresa.”” I had no capital, or very little, when I began business. 
I have to lay out large sums in ready money, and to incur heavy 
debts, which I am compelled to settle long before I can get my own 
accounts in; so that.I am crippled in every way. But,’’ she added, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ I do not care now, as my main object in entering 
into business has been accomplished—starting dear Walter in life. 
I can live on my little annuity ; and I have made up my mind to 
retire from bu-iness as soon as possibie. I don’t want to get into 
the Gazette,’ she continued, with a smile; ‘* but I think I can 
avoid that. I believe I shall be able to pay all my creditors to the 
last penny, and then I shall be satisfied. I shall be not a shilling 
richer than I was when I came to London, though I have toiled 
very hard, night and day, I assure you, till my brain and fingers 
both were weary.”’ 

“TI can believe you,’”’ said Norris, emphatically, as he gazed at 
the thin, pale cheeks of the speaker and her slender figure, worn 
almost toa shadow. ‘Teresa, you have been killing yourself by 
inches with the slavery of the needle; for I know you too well to 
Suppose that you have traded on the lives and health of those who 
Work for you. You have shared their labour, and it has told upon 
you. i see what you want—the pure atmosphere of the country, 
instead of the close, sickly air of such a town as this; and plenty 
of exercise amongst ereen meadows and country lanes, instead of 
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sitting stitching in a work-room, bedizening silks and satins for q. 
parcel of Jezabels, who won’t pay you for your bard work when it 
is done. If I could have my way—if I were a sovereign with des. 
potic power—I would make a law, that all females who left the 
bills for their finery unpaid should wear nothing but sackcloth tj] 
they had settled their accounts. You have one bill in your ledger 
of three years’ standing. It is outrageous! I say, and repeat it, 
these women are Jezabels!’’ and Norris dwelt affectionately op 
this opprobrious epithet. 1 

“Papa, you should not use bad words,’’ remarked Oliver, with 
that grave air of reproof which children sometimes assume towards 
their elders when they catch them tripping. 

*¢ ead your book, sir!’’ said Norris, sharply, making a sign 
towards a volume which Oliver held in his hand ; ‘and do not 
interfere in conversations which you do not understand ! ”’ 

‘** T know it is a bad word,’’ muttered the incorrigible boy. “] 
understand that, because there’s a wicked woman in the Bible 
called Jezebel.’’ 

** Really, Robert,’’ said Tesesa, who had been laughing heartily 
at her cousin’s vehemence, ‘‘ you have given me more amusement 
sipce you have been here these few days, than I have had for the 
many weary years I have been in London; but,’’ she added, ina 
more serious tone, ‘‘ I am obliged to acknowledge the truth of what 
you say. I know that I do require a change of air: and that a 
sedentary employment is bad for me. I was so ill, some few 
months ago that I had to call in a doctor, and he hinted very 
strongly, that my lease of life would soon run out if I did not take 
measures to renewit, by secking health and strength in the 
country.”’ 

‘*Why not seek it in your native place, Teresa?’’ asked 
Norris, ‘‘ on the banks of the Dee, and near your favourite city, 
Chester? I should like to make you a proposal, which has just 
occurred to me, if I thought you would listen.”’ 

‘*T will listen, cousin, at some future time,’’ replied Teresa, 
who seemed to have been struck by mingled emotions of sadness 
and joy when Norris reverted to her native place; ‘* at present, I 
can form no plans. It will be months—perhaps even a year or 
two, before I can wind up my affairs ; but when I am free to leave 
London, I shall certainly consult you; and I daresay, in the mean- 
time, I shall trespass occasionally on your legal and other know- 
ledge, if I find myself at fault in business matters ; and, if I can, I 
shall accept the invitation dear Mis. Norris has sent me, and pay 
a visit to Edinburgh next year.”’ 

‘You know you may command me, Teresa, at any time," 
replied Norris. Something further he was going to say, but was 
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checked by a knock at the door, and the entrance of one of the 
young ladies, carrying a light, flat box, such as is used by 
milliners. 

‘‘ What is that, Miss Hawkins ?’’ asked Teresa. 

‘It is the spencer, Miss Ayleworth,’’ replied the young lady, 
‘‘ which we sent on approval to Mrs. Bannister.” 


999 


“Dear me!”’ exclaimed Teresa; ‘‘why, I never thought it 
would be returned.”” _ 

“Nor I,’’ said Miss Hawkins, in a tone of deep indignation, 
“and I could give very sufficient reasons why,” she added, as she 
took from the box a spencer of embroidered lilac satin, with bosom 
and cuffs ornamented a la Militaire. 

“What are your reasons?’’ asked Teresa, with a smile. ‘‘I 
see, my dear, that you are very eager to divulge them.”’ 

“The bonnet has come back as well,’’ observed Miss Hawkins, 
nodding her head with deep significance. 

‘*T quite understand,”’ said Teresa. Then, addressing Norris, she 
added: ‘‘ You can have no idea of the difficulties I have had to 
encounter in business since I first commenced. I am losing my 
health through over-fatigue. Our custemers make life in the 
work-room the life of slavery that it is. What can I do, when 
ladies come in and bespeak several dresses for a.drawing-room, 
perhaps to be held the next day, and do not allow us twenty-four 
hours to make them all in? If I decline to take the order I lose 
the custom, and, of course, then the business would come to an end. 
The anxiety and troubles I have to endure are, I feel, becoming too 
much for me.”’ 

‘‘And then,’’ exclaimed Miss Hawkins, ‘‘ the meanness and 
trickery of some of our customers is really shocking! ”’ 

‘* What do you say ?’”’ asked Norris. ‘*‘ Why, to leave their 
bills unpaid is bad enough, without, descending to trickery! I 
suppose there has been some shabby work about this spencer ?’’ 

“To be sure there has,’’ replied Miss Hawkins. ‘‘ Just let me 
tell you, sir we | 

‘Tam afraid, my dear,” interrupted Teresa, “that you are 
not in a very charitable frame of mind this morning.” 
_ “I went on Sunday,’’ continued Miss Hawkins, ‘‘ to the church 
in Langham Place, and, in the next pew but one to that which I 
Was sitting in, I saw Mrs. Bannister. Well, I did take just a peep 
at her bonnet and spencer, now and then—one can’t keep one’s 
eyes shut in church—and then she kept turning round, so that I 
saw the trimming on the spencer very plainly. She is a widow; 
and there was a gentleman in a pew close by, who is paying his 
addresses to her, I believe, and so they couldn’t keep from looking 
ateach other. However, I don’t, myself, approve of courting in 
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church ; but that’s nothing to the point. This spencer, that I an 
holding in my hand, was in church on Sunday, likewise the bonnet! 
Mrs. Bannister has had the wear of them for a day; her maid hag 
copied each, and they are now returned to us with the message that 
they don’t suit!” 

‘** God bless my soul!” exclaimed Norris, with upturned hands 
and eyes; ‘‘this is chicanery with a vengeance! I said these 
women ought to be made to wear sackcloth; but, ’egad, I think 
nothing short of the pillory would satisfy me, for such paltry, des. 
picable tricks. All I hear confirms me more and more, Teresa,” 
added Norris, gravely, ‘‘ that the sooner you withdraw from busi- 
ness the better.’’ 

‘*T quite agree with you,”’ replied Teresa; “and I shall soon 
begin to wind up my affairs. However, let us talk no more 
business to-day. I have promised to go with Oliver for a walk in 
the park, and we must be starting.” 

“Yes ; and, papa, you promised to take us to the theatre to. 
night,’’ interposed Oliver. ‘‘ He was in earnest, Miss Ayleworth,” 
added the boy, ‘‘ because I said, ‘Now, do you know what you are 
saying, papa?’ and he said, ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

Soin the evening they went to the theatre. Only one little 
mischance occurred before they started, which threatened, however, 
to put a stop to their expedition: for Norris had mislaid his dress 
pantaloons, and could find them nowhere. The hackuey-coach was at 
the door; and Teresa had expressed her fears to Miss Hawkins 
that they would be too late, when Oliver, who had been assisting 
in the search, rushed down, exclaiming— 

‘*Only fancy! He was carrying them about on his shoulders 
all the time, and two legs were hanging down in front! I never 
knew anyone forget things like my papa does.”’ 

The evening at the theatre was a pleasant change for Teresa; 
and Norris still retained enough of his early love for the histrionic 
profession to make him enjoy this recreation. The play was Don 
Juan; and Oliver was enraptured with all he saw and heard, til 
the scene shifted to the infernal regions, when, to the real amuse. 
ment of his father and Teresa, he exclaimed, in a loud whisper, 
which betrayed some inward fear— 

“*T think it is getting very hot! We had better go out.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ This secret is so weighty, ‘twill require a strong faith to conceal it.” 
Heyry VIL 


THERE had been heavy sickness and sore trouble in the house 
George’s Square, during the whole of the winter that followed the 
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visit of Robert Norris to London. Mrs. Norris had been sick even 
unto death, but with the early spring weather she seemed to rally ; 
and once more, though with faded cheeks and tottering steps, she 
left her sick room, and appeared again about the house. 

It is a fine soft April morning, and a lady sits alone in the 
dining-room, watching the lights and shadows in the square with- 
out, where the trees are beginning to bud, and the bright green turf 
is radiant with patches of the purple and yellow crocus. 

This is not the invalid, but our old friend Teresa Ayleworth, who 
has been a visitor at Robert’s house for some weeks past. 

With her usual diligence and activity, she had made consider- 
able progress in winding up her affairs. Her visit to Edinburgh was 
to have been paid in the summer, but the severe illness of Mrs. 
Norris prompted her to propose coming at an earlier date, a proposal 
which was most joyfully accepted by the poor invalid. Never was 
presence more welcome than Teresa’s; she seemed the very light 
of the house—active, cheerful, ready for any emergency; she 
appeared able to smooth every difficulty, to perform every duty, 
however novel and strange it might be to her. 

In the sick room, never was there a nurse more zealous or care- 
ful; her light step, gentle movements, and cheerful countenance, 
had the most beneficial effects on Mrs. Norris, who would hardly 
bear her out of her sight. Not a single inmate of the house but 
felt the effects of her kindly influence. ‘To the children she was 
like an angel of light: she mended their toys, dressed dolls with 
exquisite skill for little Flora, helped Oliver to prepare those dread- 
ful lessons for the High School, and told them stories without end, 
in the dim twilight, in mamma’s room, where she could coax them 
into sitting as still as mice. To the servants she was kind and con- 
siderate, so that even the cook became mollified, although she had 
resented at first, the visitor taking upon herself the prenaration of 
sundry little delicacies for the invalid. As for Norris, Teresa 
had known him from his boyhood, knew all his ways, his likes and 
dislikes; he had no longer to groan over ill-cooked meals, served 
at all hours, waste, and disorder, and discomfort, such as had pre- 
vailed in his home during the first part of his wife’s illness. He 
Was no longer goaded to madness by buttonless shirts, or cold 
shaving water ; the servants were up betimes in a morning ; and 
Teresa, in repairing deficiencies in the wardrobes of the children, 
had not neglected to use her needle upon their father’s also. 

__ Deeply grateful did Robert feel for all her thoughtful and con- 
siderate kindness. He knew that she spared herself in no way, that 
she seemed there but to serve others ; he appreciated the worth and 
nobleness of her character more highly than ever; but he felt just 
the least little shadow of discontent—because he fancied there was 
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a reserve in her manner towards himself that he had not noticed 
heretofore. 

Teresa was alone that morning, as Robert was out for the day, 
and Mrs. Norris was taking a little sleep after breakfast, to prepare 
her for the fatigue of rising. She had improved so much, and there 
seemed so great a possibility of recovery, that Norris was already 
meditating a journey to France ; but Teresa, hopeful as she generally 
was, felt Jess sanguine on this matter. However, she had that 
morning written to Miss Hawkins, who was managing affairs in: her 
absence, to say that she should probably return to London in three 
or four weeks at furthest; in fact, Teresa was negotiating for the 
transfer of her business, and naturally wished to be on the spot, 
though she had not troubled about this matter so long as Mrs, 
Norris remained in a critical state. 

Teresa’s needlework had dropped upon her lap, and she sat buried 
in thought,—a sweet picture of quiet calm and repose ; her face 
pale and thin, but serene and placid; her scft grey eyes full of 
kindly, truthful feeling, and the sunlight lending a warmer hue to 
the chestnut hair, streaked with so many untimely threads of white. 

The opening of the door, and a light step startled her from her 
reverie. “My dear Mrs. Norris,’’ she exclaimed ; but the slender 
hand placed on her shoulder was not that of the invalid, and the 
face looking down upon her with such tender love and anxiety was 
not that of Robert’s wife. Sorrow and joy, the anguish of the past, 
and the calm and tranquillity of the present, all seemed to mingle 
in Teresa’s heart, as she was folded in the arms of the widowed 
mistress of Brewood Park. 

‘* So changed, and yet so unchanged! ’’ sighed Mrs. Thorold, as 
she sat with Teresa’s hand clasped in hers. “ You have not lost your 
sweet smile; your face is candid, truthful, quite as of old, but the 
roses are gone from your cheeks, child, the brightness from your 
eyes, there are lines on your forehead, that should not have been 
there for years to come, and white threads in your chestnut hair! 
Oh, Teresa, I could reproach you for pride and unkindness, keep- 
ing aloof from one who has felt and still feels for you a mother’s 
love; but my heart fails me, for now that time has softened 
all resentment, I feel still more strongly that some deep-seated 
hidden motive, against which you have been powerless, has urged 
you on irresistibly to act as you have done. However, my dear 
child, there must be no longer a barrier between us; we must 
meet often again, as heretofore; and you must never estrange 
yourself again from one who ,jloves you so truly and dearly as 
Monica Thorold. You will promise me this, will you not ?”’ 

“Yes, faithfully,’ replied Teresa, as she clasped her friend’s 
hand in hers. “ Nothing but cruel necessity would have ever forced 
me to relinquish the boon of your affection.’’ 
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“JT shall not urge your confidence, dear Teresa,’’ said Mrs. 

Thorold; “but I trust, some day you will give it me. I might 

shed some comforting ray of light on the darkness and 

gloom of the bitter irrevocable past. I hope your heart will not 

always be a sealed book, at least to me; and that I may know the 
fatal secret which has cast such a blight on your life.’’ 

“Never, my dear benefactress and friend, never !’’ exclaimed 
Teresa, with startling energy ; ‘‘ and do you pray that no fatal com- 
bination of circumstances may ever occur to force it from my lips. 
Pray that I may carry my burden to the grave, and that it may 
rest with me in my coffin; and never, dearest madam, press me 
again upon this point; let my heart remain a sealed book to you, 
a full insight into its pages would fill with bitterness the whole of 
your future life. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ For ne’er was dream so like a waking.” 
{Winter’s TALE. 


At the back of the house in Georges Square, occupied by Robert 
Norris and his family, there was a large pleasant room overlooking 
the garden; this was used as a nursery, and here, one evening, a 
few days after the meeting between Mrs. Thorold and Teresa, sat 
the latter in a low chair, rocking herself gently backwards and 
forwards, with an open book in her hand. 

It had been a real April day, fitful sunshine and purple 
shadows. and the rain-drops yet glistened on the shining leaves of 
ivy that partially shrouded the window. ‘The window was open, 
for the evening was warm for the time of year. A fresh, pleasant 
scent rose up from the moist earth in the garden-beds, the trees 
were just bursting into leaf, the clouds had all passed away, and 
the sky was a clear, deep, intense blue, melting into a pale amber, 
Where the sun had gone down, and marked strongly against those 
opal-coloured clouds ; the Salisbury Crags rose up like a dark pre- 
cipitous wall of rock, | 

The room, we have said, was a nursery; it had, however, lately 
been turned to another purpose ; for Teresa had removed the chil. 
dren to a more remote part of the house, that their noise might not 
disturb their mother, and she had taken the nursery for her own 
sleeping apartment, so that when not siiting up with Mrs. Norris 

might still be near her. 

Teresa was not alone in the nursery, for the Highland nursemaid 
Phemie, had come to ask some trifling question and was loitering 
— evidently wishful to unburden her mind of some weighty 

r. 


“Ah, well!’’ said Phemie, as she stood against the chimney- 
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piece facing Teresa, “ J] dinna ken muckle anent sick people, but 
Mrs. Norris looks weel eneuch the day ; she has sat up sin ’mornin, 
and she’s nae the war’ for it. Aiblins, we shall be seeing her out 
doors soon. You'll hae been mistu’en, after all, Miss Ayleworth.” 

‘*] wish I may be mistaken,’’ replied Teresa; “ but I fear that 
the complete convalescence of your mistress will be a matter of 
longer time than you seem to think.” 

‘* A-weel, I am surprised mysel’ at her recovery, for frae the 
sight I hae seen a few weeks sin, I judged the puir leddy was 
drawing nigh on till her end,” and Phemie uttered these words 
with an air of deep mystery.”’ 

‘* Why, what did you see ?’’ exclaimed Teresa. 

“‘ Just twa black corbies,’’ remarked Phemie, sinking her voice 
to a whisper and looking nervously about the room, which was 
beginning to grow dull as the evening advanced. 

‘** Well, and what then?’’ asked Teresa, with a smile. 

‘*The twa corbies didna stir frae their post on the roof of this 
house for three days. If that’s not a sign of death, to happen 
under this roof-tree, 1am sair mista’en.’’ 

Teresa could not forbear laughing at Phemie’s superstition. 

‘“¢ Aweel, miss, you may laugh,’’ said Phemie, in an aggrieved 
tone; ‘‘ but you wudua laugh if I tauld you all I hae seen.”’ 

“ If it is not more alarming than the fact of two crows taking 
the air on the roof, I assure you I shall laugh,’’ replied Teresa. 

“Jt was verra fearsome,’’ answered Phemie, with shuddering 
horror, and I dinna care talk muckle anent these matters, but I wad 
like to ease my mind; and sae I'll jus tell you, Miss, I was in the 
bedroom with the mistress one morning, and she was just sitting up 
a bit by the fire, but eh! the Lord be gude unto us, e’en as J hae 
lookit, the chair became empty and I saw naething, though, all the 
while, I kent she was sitting there, that’s an unco sure sign of 
death ;’’ und poor Phemie sobbed and shivered as she brought her 
ghostly recital to a conclusion. 

‘* Well, Phemie:’’ replied Teresa gravely, rising to leave the 
room as she spoke, “it does not need an empty chair to remind us 
that we need die, only let us have our lamps trimmed, and we need 
not fear the coming of the bridegroom.”’ 

Phemie remained for some few moments in the nursery, pouder- 
ing over Miss Ayleworth’s last words, till Oliver came in and told 
her he was going to bed. He was now a boy of nine years old, a 
child with a sweet, thoughtful face, rather delicate, and clever 
beyond his years. He occupied a little bed in the nursery, 2 
which room Teresa also slept when she was not sitting up with his 
mother. 


Oliver was soon asleep when Phemie left him, and fell into 
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deep dreamless slumber, which lasted, indeed, several hours. 
Generally, the child slept on without waking till his usual hour for 
rising in the morning! so he was somewhat surprised when he 
woke, to see that it was night, though the room was almost as 
clear as day, for the moon streamed in through the window, the 
curtains of which Phemie had forgotten to draw. Oliver felt very 
wide awake, and he almost wished it was time to get up, that he 
might go and dig in his little garden. The house was very still, so 
still that he could hear quite plainly the ticking of the old eight-day 
clock on the landing. up stairs, and the echo of the watchman’s 
voice in the square, announcing the fact that it was one o’clock, 
and a moonlight morning, 

Oliver lay very quietly in his bed, wondering how his mamma 
was, and wishing she were well again: and then the childish lips 
formed a little prayer for her; doubtless that earnest invocation, 
from an innocent and guileless heart, rose up like incense to God’s 
footstool. Then other thoughts came flittering into his mind—for 
children’s thoughts are very transitory. At last, watching the 
tendrils and leaves of the ivy-shadowed on the floor, white in the 
moon’s strong rays, he felt, inclined to sleep again, and was just 
closing his eyes, when a long, dark shadow fell across the flood of 
moonlight, that lay betwixt his bed andthe window. He had been 
laying with his face turned to the casement, but he now started up, 
and then perceived his mother standing at the foot of his little 
couch, gazing at him lovingly, pityingly, and sadly. The child 
wondered to see her there, wondered how she could have entered, 
when everything was so still in the house, without his hearing her. 
She had always, when in health, come to his bedside to see if he 
was covered, before going to rest herself; but this practice he 
knew she had given up since her illness. Still, she was there; 
and he stretched out his small, childish arms to her, for he loved 
his mother so dearly, and he called to her ‘‘ Mamma, dear!’’ In 
answer to his fond term of endearment, she smiled a smile full of 
love and inexpressible sadness, and then folding her bright-coloured 
plaid shawl closer around her, she left the bed-side and passed away 
into the deep shadows, at the farther end of the room. He would 
have liked to follow her, but some hidden feeling restrained him, 
for he lay down ; but he watched no more the shadow of the ivy 
leaves on the moonlit floor, for the pale loving face of his mother 
was still before him, and thinking of her, he slept again, as he 
thought, for a long time. But it had been only for a few minutes, 
and when he woke again, he heard hurried footsteps passing along 
the passages and up the stairs, doors were opened and shut, and 
there was a stir and bustle in the house, which he could not account 
for. He thought he had distinguished his father’s step passing the 
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door very hastily ; then he wondered if his mamma had been taken 
ill again, and whether coming to his room had made her worse, and 
in the midst of all these conjectures he fell asleep again and slept 
till morning. When he opened his eyes the birds were twittering 
in the ivy, and every nook and corner of his room was lit up by the 
brightness of a lovely spring morning. 

He was not alone for Teresa was sitting on a chair by his bed. 
side watching him, and her eyes were full of tears. 3 

‘* How long I have slept ?’’ said Oliver, ‘‘ did you come to call 
me, Miss Ayleworth? How is dear mamma? Do you know she 
came to me last night ?”’ 

‘*Child! exclaimed Teresa, in a tone of mingled fear and sur. 

rise. 
Tm Oh, but she did!” replied Oliver, ‘‘ and she stood there, at 
the foot of the bed, in the moonlight. I saw her quite plain. | 
know what time it was, for the watchman had just called one; it 
was before I heard people going up and down stairs.”’ 

Heaven only knows what was passing through her mind in 
those last moments!’’ murmured Teresa, as though speaking to 
herself. ‘‘ Who shall say where her spirit was when she roused up 
so suddenly, and called out this child’s name ?—My darling, “ex. 
claimed Teresa, in a louder tone, never tell Papa what you have 
told me about your dear mother coming to see you, he does not like 
to hear people talk of dreams, he thinks it is foolish.”’ 

‘*But it was not a dream,’’ replied Oliver gravely. ‘‘I was 
awake, and I saw my dear mamma.”’ 

‘* Yes, my love, I believe you did see her,’’ exclaimed Teresa, 
“but do not tell any one else, for they would say you were dreaming, 
or that you fancied you saw her. My darling boy, I must tell you 
your poor mamma es 
_- And here Teresa fairly broke down, overpowered by the sudden 
look of intense anguish that passed over that little childish face ; it 
expressed such desolation—such bitterness of woe. 

‘‘Oh, mamma! my dear mamma! she is dead! oh let me go to 
her ¢”’ 

When the child was a man, and when man’s prime was past, 
and when his hair was growing white, still, like a picture always 
vivid and fresh in its colouring, the strange event of that night 
would rise up before him, and he would see again the moonlit room, 
the tall slender form, the pale, sad face, and the loving eyes of his 
fond mother, who, waking suddenly from her sleep, had pronounced 


his name, and then, in the lapse ofa few brief moments, had p 
from life to death. 











